Opportunity  Knocks  at  Our  Door 

REUBEN  BRIGHAM,  Assistont  Director  of  Extension  Work 


H  Opportunity  knocks  at  our  door.  I  refer 
not  to  the  hundred  and  one  demands  to 
do  this  thing  and  that  made  on  all  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  extension  work.  I 
refer,  rather,  to  the  opportunity  which,  if 
accepted  and  properly  followed  up,  will 
enable  us  to  play  the  stimulating  and  deci¬ 
sive  part  in  the  sound  and  balanced  develop¬ 
ment  of  farm  life  and  living  that  can  and 
should  be  ours.  Our  experience  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  many  years  in  close  association  with 
farm  people  on  their  farms  and  in  their 
homes  and  communities  warrant  the  feeling 
on  our  part  that  we  may  hope  to  meet  this 
opportunity  successfully  in  the  year  imme¬ 
diately  ahead. 

As  I  look  back  over  our  activities  of  the 
past  30  years  and  more,  I  think  in  terms  of 
four  broad  fields  in  which  we  have  taken  an 
active  part  and  made  our  contribution:  (1) 
Improving  the  outlook  for  farming  as  a 
business;  (2)  making  farm  life  more  satis¬ 
fying;  (3)  equipping  farm  youth  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  their  maturity;  and 
(4)  bringing  about  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  vital  relation  that 
exists  between  a  sound  agriculture  and  a 
sound  national  economy. 

In  these  four  fields  we  have  tried  to  bring 
to  bear  on  the  problems  involved  all  of  the 
help  that  could  be  developed  by  the  people 
themselves  and  ?  y  them  in  cooperation  with 
existing  agencies,  private  or  public.  State 
or  national.  Out  of  this  experience  and 
effort,  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  us  for  bringing  to  our  people 
the  means  of  imderstanding  their  problems, 
of  planning  how  these  problems  may  be  met, 
and  of  bringing  to  bear  on  them  in  a  con¬ 
structive  way  whatever  of  help  can  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  our  people  themselves  indi¬ 
vidually  or  through  voluntary  cooperation 
with  each  other  and  with  the  aid  of  available 
State  and  Federal  agencies. 

From  the  beginning,  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  work  has  been  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  self-help.  We  have  sought  to  en¬ 
courage  and-  to  help  in  the  practical  use  of 
new  ideas  and  methods  by  individual  farm 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  Today, 
with  many  new  agencies  affording  service 


to  farm  people,  we  see  this  principle  of  self- 
help  as  preeminently  vital  in  obtaining  the 
largest  possible  usage  and  benefits  from  the 
services.  Self-help,  as  practiced  by  groups 
of  farmers  in  soil-conservation  associations. 
AAA  committees,  farm  credit,  or  other  co¬ 
operatives,  will  determine  in  large  degree 
the  practical  value  of  these  services  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  do  or  do  not  find  a 
permanent  place  in  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy. 

Insofar  as  the  principle  of  self-help  is 
applied  and  works,  farmers  can  and  will 


As  we  put  up  the  new  calendars 
and  b^in  to  date  letters  1940, 
we  naturally  think  of  plans 
and  ideas  which  will  help  us 
to  render  better  service  to  our 
clientele,  the  rural  people  of 
these  United  States.  You  are 
the  Extension  Service,  and  it  is 
in  your  counties  and  your  States 
where  achievement  will  be  re¬ 
corded.  I  wish  you  Godspeed 
and  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  a  job  well  done. 

C.  W.  Warburton, 

Dirsetor  of  Extension  Wotk. 


determine  and  shape  the  programs  designed 
to  meet  their  needs.  They  will  initiate 
them,  develop  them,  and  work  them. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  extension  workers 
referred  to  as  the  quarterbacks  of  American 
agriculture.  Bearing  in  mind  the  principle 
of  self-help.  I  should  think,  rather,  of  the 
extension  agent  as  the  coach  of  the  farm 
team  of  his  county.  Our  people  themselves 
are  the  ones  to  give  the  signals,  to  carry  the 
ball,  hold  the  line,  and  tackle  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  .way.  t^at.wje  as  extension 
workers  can  mi^.  qi{r;t^<iBt’  effective  and 
lasting  contribution^in.fasm  life  and  to  the 
national  economy. 

Along  with  this  need  for  self-help,  we 
find  that  there  is  every  day  more  recogni¬ 


tion  of  the  need  of  looking  at  our  problems 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  farm 
family  and  the  whole  community  and  of 
having  reflected  in  our  thinking,  county. 
State,  national,  and  international  facts  and 
situations.  Here  again  the  extension  agent, 
in  his  or  her  role  of  coach,  has  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  to  play  in  the  development  of 
the  thinking  of  action  designed  to  meet  the 
changing  situation. 

The  whole-farm  demonstration,  or  farm- 
unit  demonstrations  as  they  are  called  in 
some  States,  is  a  very  practical  outgrowth 
of  this  thinking.  This  effort  to  work  out  a 
demonstration  plan  for  an  individual  farm, 
using  the  best  information  which  the  £x- 
tenson  Service  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  a  particular  family  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  farm,  inevitably  unites  all  members  of 
the  family  in  contributing  to  the  building 
of  a  better  farm  and  a  better  farm  home. 

As  the  correlation  of  extension  activity 
and  that  of  other  agencies  can  be  accelerated 
on  the  farm  by  the  use  of  whole-farm  dem¬ 
onstration  plans,  so  correlation  of  commu¬ 
nity  activities  for  community  betterment 
can  be  achieved  through  county  and  com¬ 
munity  planning  which  is  receiving  much 
attention  right  now.  This  is  an  opportunity 
which  should  give  impetus  to  extension 
work  in  the  county.  The  county  extension 
agent,  with  his  experience  in  stimulating 
the  desire  for  self-help,  his  knowledge  of 
the  farm  people  in  his  county — their  think¬ 
ing  and  their  needs,  is  in  a  strategic  position 
to  fill  an  important  place  in  county  plan¬ 
ning.  One  of  his  valuable  functions  will  be 
to  keep  county  planning  a  self-help  device — 
a  means  of  fully  developing  local  resources. 
Our  own  experiences  and  tradition  of  self- 
help.  of  developing  the  resources  at  hand, 
of  injecting  local  thinking  and  experience 
into  the  adaptation  of  State  and  Federal 
programs  is  just  what  is  needed  now  to  make 
county  planning  effective.  It  can  and,  I 
believe,  will  be  a  culmination  of  the  effort 
over  the  years,  a  fruition  of  the  self-help 
ideas  and  organizations  which  we  have  so 
long  helped  to  develop. 

Opportunity  in  the  year  1040  knocks  at 
our  door.  There  can  be  but  one  answer. 


I 
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!  From  4-H  Show  Animals  to  Feeders 

I 

C.  B.  MARTIN,  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Hole  County,  Tex. 


( 

) 

f  Th«‘y  tell  me  that  it  was  in  11)10  that 
’  the  ttrst  Texas  4-H  Club  boy  broke  away 

r>m  the  c-orn  tradition  and  fi*d  out  a  beef 
wlf.  I  know  that  since  that  time  Texas  4-H 
boys  hare  rune  into  the  livestock  field  prtdty 
Btrong.  The  "baby  beef  movement  down 
her**  did  a  lot  to  chanre  Texas  from  a  steer 
to  a  calf  country. 

^  As  the  boys  pickcnl  up  more  and  more 
about  flnishiiiK  out  beef  calves,  our  liv(‘stock 
I  shows  iN'Ran  to  have  more  and  more  entries 
until  finally  the  competition  became  very 
steep,  t'lub  boys  were  winning  the  Juidor 
clasw>s  and  then  goinr  on  and  taking  the 
grand  championships  in  the  open  class  away 
from  college  and  professional  feeilers.  They 
starttHl  going  out  of  the  State  to  the  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  sliows, 
winning  many  prizc‘s  at  these  shows. 

.  .\bout  this  time,  too,  the  4-H  boys  from 
'  Mason  County  began  to  take  all  the  ribbons 
with  their  Hereford  calves  at  the  major 
shows.  It  got  so  it  was  a  sad  day  for  the 
Mason  County  clubsters  when  they  did  not 
take  the  first  10  places  in  every  class. 

^  Affenit  Take  Stock  of  Situation 

'  Many  Texas  county  agents  deplored  all 
this  emphasis  on  show  animals.  They 
pointed  out  that  making  the  sho^  ring  with 
a  string  of  calves  was  a  rich  man’s  hobby, 
and  they  wanted  to  know  how  many  club 
boys  were  going  to  be  in  the  show  game 
when  they  grew  up. 

The  thing  to  do,  they  decided,  was  to  go 
back  to  the  fundamentals,  to  let  a  club  boy 
feed  out  and  sell  livestock  on  a  commercial 

*  basis  under  the  same  conditions  he  would 

*  meet  as  an  adult.  I  suspect  toat  most  of  us 
adopted  this  lofty  attitude  because  Mason 
County  always  won  everything,  anyhow. 

^  Por  the  past  4  years  Hale  County  4-H 


Club  boys  have  gone  in  for  commercial  feed¬ 
ing  of  beef  ailves,  swine,  and  lambs.  The 
ftHHling  S(>ason  is  climaxed  with  an  annual 
fat-stock  show  at  Plainview,  the  county  seat, 
where  the  pigs  are  sold  to  local  buyers  and 
tile  lambs  are  shipp<‘d  to  Kansas  City  for 
sale  tiiroiigh  the  regular  channels.  The  boys 
follow  the  shipment  to  market  to  learn  some- 
thing  altout  that  end  of  the  business. 

Boyn  Oo  In  for  Comtnrreial  Feeding 

We  startl'd  off  the  1939  season  In  August 
1938.  when  the  boys  iKuight  30  high-quality 
Hereford  calves.  In  September,  34  more 
were  bought.  Calves  were  placed  5  to  each 
boy  and  grazeil  for  2  months  before  being 
put  on  dry-lot  feed. 

In  November,  400  lambs  were  bought  and 
di.strihuteil  in  lots  of  .1  to  15  iH*r  l>oy.  The 
lamlis  were  placeil  In  dry  lot  on  full  feeil. 

In  Octobi*r  and  November,  180  eight-week- 
old  pigs  were  bought  and  placed  5  and  10  to 
the  boy.  Thest'  pigs  were  fed  on  rations  of 
whole  grain  and  a  protein  supplement  of  one- 
half  tankage  and  one-half  cottonseeil  meal. 

Our  show  was  held  April  10  and  11,  with 
3  club  boy.s,  Ellis  Britton,  Vincent  Britton, 
and  Raymond  Heath,  as  superintendents  for 
the  3  departments.  The  entire  group  of  64 
fat  calves,  400  lambs,  and  180  hogs  were  ex- 
hibiteil.  On  the  second  day  of  the  show  the 
hogs  were  auctioneil  off  at  an  average  prii'e 
of  $7.50  per  hundredweight. 

We  loaded  up  three  cars  of  calves  and 
three  of  sheep.  Other  club  boys  along  the 
line  between  Lubbock  and  Amarillo  Joined 
in,  and  we  pulleil  out  of  Plainview  for 
Kansas  City  on  the  evening  of  April  11  with 
a  special  trainload  of  livestock. 

With  the  livestock  went  19  Hale  County 
4-H  boys,  4  adult  leaders.  Assistant  County 
Agent  Harry  Igo,  and  the  county  agent.  The 


trip  from  Plainview  to  Kansas  City  took  26^ 
hours,  and  the  round  trip  was  made  at  a  cost 
of  $7  iier  person. 

When  we  arrlveil  in  Kansas  City,  we  fed 
and  watered  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  shai)e 
them  up  for  the  sale  next  day.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  animals  were  sorted  ac¬ 
cording  to  flesh  and  quality  and  offered  for 
sale  to  tlie  packers. 

The  calves  went  into  three  grades.  The 
top  grade  sold  fur  $12  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
later  showed  a  ilressing  percentage  of  63.7 
IM'rcent.  The  sei-ond  pen  brought  $11  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  dressed  out  61.4  per¬ 
cent.  Tlie  third  i»en  brought  $10  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

The  lambs  were  also  sorted  and  sold  for 
$10.50,  $9.75,  and  $8. 

CommisHion  Man  Explains  Sorting 

After  the  livestock  had  been  graded,  Wil¬ 
lard  Oleander,  commission  man  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  Co.,  got  the  boys  in  a 
huddle  in  the  alleyways  of  t'.e  yards  and 
explainetl  how  and  why  the  calves  and  lambs 
had  been  sorted. 

Kansas  City  was  nice  to  the  boys.  The 
Kansas  City  Stock  Exchange  took  over  the 
entertainment,  which  consisted  of  a  luncheon 
offered  by  one  of  the  large  packing  plants; 
a  tour  of  the  city  with  police  escort ;  visits 
to  the  city  hall,  the  airport,  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  centers;  and  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Hoof  and  Horn  Club. 

Home  again,  the  boys  flnished  up  their  rec¬ 
ord  books  and  began  thinking  about  the  1940 
season.  The  gross  Income  from  the  sale  of 
calves,  lambs,  and  pigs  amounted  to  more 
than  $12,000.  No  money  value  can  be  placed 
on  the  experience  gained  or  on  the  pride  felt 
by  the  stockmen  of  Hale  County  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  Juniors. 
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Say  It  With  Pictures 

J.  W.  WARNER,  County  Agont,  Indiana  County,  Po. 


H  Tweiity-oue  years'  experience  in  using 
pictures  in  agricultural  extension  teach¬ 
ing  has  convinced  me  that  most  of  the 
subjects  in  our  work  can  be  more  effectively 
expressed  in  pictures  than  in  words. 

In  my  county,  the  use  of  pictures  has  in- 
crease<l  the  attendance  at  meetings,  tours, 
and  field  demonstrations.  When  methods  are 
depicte<I  on  the  screen,  a  more  lasting  im¬ 
pression  is  created  and  a  greater  desire  to 
improve  practices  results.  Local  experiences 
can  be  discusseil  more  effectively,  and  I  have 
found  that  the  procedure  or  method  recom¬ 
mended  Is  simplified  for  the  farmer  when 
pictures  are  used.  Visiulizing  our  work  and 
activities  has  also  created  a  better  public 
understanding  of  the  extension  program  in 
the  county. 

The  camera  lias  proved  useful  not  only  In 
newspaper  publicity  but  also  in  the  making  of 
slides,  motion  pictures,  and  photographic 
prints  for  distribution  to  those  particularly  in¬ 
terested.  Our  extension  association  file  con¬ 
tains  1,638  negatives  which  are  filed  in  film 
albums  together  with  the  date  and  subject 
of  each  negative. 

I  used  a  roll-film  camera,  with  luimtives, 
size  2^  by  4^4  inches,  before  1928  and  then 
changed  to  a  3V4-  by  5%-lnch  roll-film  «-amera 
with  f :  6.3  lens.  Both  cameras  gave  excel¬ 
lent  results,  but  3  years  ago  our  extension 
ofllce  purchased  a  3%-  by  4V4-incb  film-plate 
camera  with  f :  4.5  lens  and  delayed-action 
t'ompur  shutter.  This  has  been  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  getting  pictures  for  publkiition  in 
local  news|>a|)ers.  A  single  picture  can  be 
taken  and  handed  to  the  newsitaper  for  pub¬ 
lication  the  following  day  in  connection  with 
a  news  story.  The  delay  resulting  from  the 
necessity  of  completing  the  exposure  of  an 
entire  roll  of  film  is  avoided. 

Scrapbook  Shotrit  Rcaultn 

Beginning  in  1938  we  started  a  scrapbook 
of  our  photos  published  in  local  newspapers 
and  agricultural  magazines.  Tlie  scrapltook 
shows  that  132  photos  were  published  in  1938 
with  brief  stories  of  the  events.  During 
1939,  two  or  three  photos  were  used  each 
week  so  tliat  the  record  has  been  duplicated. 

Requirements  of  pictures  for  our  local 
newsimper  include  the  following:  (1)  Give 
pictures  a  human-interest  angle  if  |)08sible; 
(2)  get  faces  into  picture;  (3)  pictures  must 
be  sharp  and  clear,  and  the  center  of  interest 
must  be  prominent;  and  (4)  pictures  of 
groups  of  iieople  and  of  line-ups  of  well-bred 
livestock  are  always  popular. 

In  the  fall  of  1937,  for  our  annual  exten¬ 
sion  dinner  which  was  attended  by  500  per¬ 


County  Agent  Warner  gets  the  picture. 


sons,  a  20-year  ithoKtgraphic  souvenir  pro¬ 
gram  was  preiMreil.  Tliis  progniin  tsmtained 
100  illustrations,  many  of  which  our  office  bad 
accumulated  in  previous  years.  Thirty  cuts 
were  borrowed  from  a  loc*al  news|NiiM‘r.  All 
of  these  illustrations  were  taken  from  |thoto- 
graphs  of  agricultural  activities  in  tlie  county. 

For  6Mi  years  our  office  pr<‘|Hin‘d  a  imuithly 
eight-imge  farm  |miM‘r  with  a  circulation  of 
2.200  copies.  Tills  |m|ier  iiseil  108  of  our 
photographs.  All  of  these  halftones  are  avail¬ 
able  for  futun*  use.  llalftoiH's  nuide  from  our 
photos  may  b*‘  iMirrowinl  from  the  local  news- 
|ia|ier  as  desinsl. 

In  lK‘ceml»er  liKi8,  five  of  our  photographs 
were  use<l  in  a  two-|iage  article  in  one  of  the 
national  dairy  publications.  These  photos 
and  tlie  article  told  about  the  five  bull  as- 
s«H*iations,  the  three  dairy-herd-improvenient 
associations,  and  the  four  dairj’-calf  clubs 
serving  to  improve  the  dairy  enterprise  in  this 
county. 

In  .Inly  1939.  12  of  our  photos  were  iischI  in 
a  s|iecial  county  article  in  an  agricultural 
l)a|M‘r  of  State-wide  circulation  in  I’ennsyl- 
vania.  This  article  gave  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  history  and  agricultural  activities  of 
the  county. 

We  began  taking  motion  pictures  in  li)35, 
using  a  borroweil  camera.  Four  hundred  feet 
of  black-and-white  film  were  taken  that 
year.  The  effort  was  repeated  in  1936  and 
1937,  using  color  film.  In  1938,  our  exten¬ 
sion  office  purchastHl  a  16-miIlimeter  magazine 


loading  motion-picture  camera  with  f:1.9  1 

lens.  That  year  Ll-IO  feet  of  film  was  taken,  i 
New  material  was  added  in  19.39.  This  filnn  ^ 
has  been  shown  many  times  to  4-11  Clubs,  * 
agricultural  organizations,  and  civic  clubs 
like  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  and  bankers*  i 
asstH'iutions.  This  has  given  a  broader  pic^ 
ture  of  extension  actlvitU's  than  could  be  told 
in  any  other  way.  Wc  feel  that  this  effort 
has  Ihvii  a  gcssl  investment  and  decidinlly 
worth  while.  We  are  now  using  pictures  in 
at  least  two-thirds  of  our  meetings.  j 

T1m‘  county  extension  association  has  a  16- 
niillinieter  sound  motion-picture  projirtor 
eipiipiMsI  with  a  microphone  so  that,  where 
large  audiences  are  pnwnt.  the  pictiues  f 
can  Ik‘  explaimsl  and  a  “talkie'*  made  nut  of  ^ 
a  silent  film.  We  also  use  many  silent  and 
sound  films  from  the  United  Stott's  Itiqiart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  from  the  central  > 
office  <»f  the  reiinsylvania  Agriciilliiral  Ex¬ 
tension  Service. 

This  year  tnir  office  also  piircluis4><l  a  35- 
niillimeter  camera  with  f:3.5  lens  and  split-  I 
iiiuige  range  flntler.  We  have  thus  far  taken 
l.'itt  2-  hy  2-inch  colort*d  slldt*8  which  are 
proving  very  ctaivenient  and  easily  ada|iled 
to  different  programs  aiul  audi<‘iict*s.  We 
have  a  ctiiiibiiiatlon  film  strip  and  2-  by  2-inoh 
slltle  proJtH'ttir  with  a  259-watt  bulb  and 
f:3.5  lens  which  glvt's  excellent  projection. 

Our  extension  office  has  two  Iteadetl  tripod 
screens,  bt'caiist'  it  frtHiuently  happens  that 
twt>  mt'ctings  are  held  tb“  same  evening.  We 
also  have  a  regular  stereopticou  which  ia  ^ 
iisetl  with  standanl-size  slide's  in  a  few  day¬ 
time  mt't'tiiigs  when  lighting  conditions  make 
the  use  of  2-  by  2-inch  ctdored  slides  ttr 
motion  pictun's  ineffective. 

An  exitosuri'  meter  is  used  in  taking  all 
pictures  and  is  t's|»ecially  valuable  in  getting 
tHtrrt'ct  ex|M>surf's  for  ctdoretl  pictures.  A 
tri|MMi  with  tilting  top  is  alstt  use<I  wherever 
Iiossible  for  still  and  motion  pictures. 


Cooperative 

Celery  growers  in  the  Bhiladelphia  area  j 
have  develo|)ed  a  unique  marketing  program  I 
in  coo|teration  w’ith  the  Agricultural  Exten-  | 
Sion  Service,  according  to  R.  B.  Donaldson.  ( 
extension  marketing  spi'^'ialist  in  Pennsji-  ^ 
vania. 

Tbs  celcr.v  g-.owers,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Extension  Service,  have  establisht'cl  dt'fiiiite 
grades  conforming  generally  to  the  United 
States  stan«lard-grade  requirements  for  celery. 

The  celery  is  sold  under  the  brand  and  label  j 
of  the  organization,  provided  it  meets  s|)eci&ed 
grade  requirements.  j 

“The  oiganization  this  year  will  handle 
approximately  4.5.009  crates  of  celery,  repre¬ 
senting  the  crop  from  more  than  12.5  acres." 

Mr.  Donaldson  says.  ‘‘Sweet  Xut"  brand  ' 
celery,  rt'prest'iiting  the  highest-quality  crop, 
in  addition  to  being  sold  in  Uhiladelphia,  will 
go  to  New  York  and  to  points  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west  of  the  producing  area.  ^ 
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One-Crop  Farming  on  Its  Way  Out 

1.  W.  BATEMAN,  Director  of  Extensioii,  Louisiana 


g  The  problems  of  agriculture  in  U>uisiana 
are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Southern 
81811*8.  lH*spite  years  of  work  on  the  part 
of  farm  leaders,  those  problems  are  still 
with  us  in  varying  degrees.  They  are:  (1) 

An  iiiihalanced  agriculture;  (2)  depleted  and 
eroded  soils;  (3)  low  income;  and  (4)  need 
for  more  rural  leadership. 

To  the  casual  observer,  it  may  s<‘em  that 
progrt'ss  in  overcoming  the  foregoing  diffi¬ 
culties  has  been  slow.  However,  when  one 
considers  the  single  problem  of  an  unbalanced 
agri<‘ulture  which  has  been  in  existence  and 
an  integral  iwrt  of  our  economic  fabric  for 
l.’iO  years,  one  cannot  expect  revolutionary 
chaug(*s  and  a  sudden  shifting  to  a  better- 
baiatK-ed  system  of  farming.  One-crop  farm¬ 
ing  is  on  the  way  out,  but  it  is  taking  its 
own  time  in  making  its  exit  from  tbe  agricul¬ 
tural  scene. 

l-nbalanred  AffrU'ulture  Creates  Problems 

In  any  previous  attempt  to  correct  an  un¬ 
balanced  agriculture,  the  extension  worker 
immediately  ran  into  the  other  problems  of 
depletc>d  and  eroded  soils,  low  incomes  as  a 
result  of  producing  a  crop  in  competition  with 
tbe  peons  of  the  world,  and  steady  increase  in 
farm  tenancy  with  its  resultant  evils,  such 
as  lack  of  rural  leadership. 

The  iwssage  of  various  laws  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  made  it  easier  for  ex¬ 
tension  workers  to  put  over  a  well-balanced 
farm  program.  But  tbe  entrance  of  other 
State  and  Federal  agricultural  agencies  in  tbe 
Held  soon  created  a  problem  of  its  own.  Some 
agencies  functioned  well,  others  not  well;  con¬ 
fusion  of  aims  and  objectives  was  often 
apparent. 

Many  of  these  difficulties  in  Louisiana  now 
Itave  been  overcome  as  a  result  of  the  flue 
cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Ck)uncil 
and  of  the  unified  efforts  of  tbe  agricultural 
land  use  planning  committee.  Tbe  farm 
council  is  (‘omposed  of  the  chairmen  of  tbe 
State  and  National  farm  organizations,  tbe 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  head  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture,  director  of  extension, 
chairman  of  the  AAA  committee,  director  of 
experiment  stations,  and  beads  of  all  State 
and  Federal  agricultural  agencies  oiierating 
in  Louisiana.  1111*80  agencies  do  not  have  a 
vote  in  the  committee,  this  being  tbe  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  farm  group;  but  once  each  month 
the  c-ouncil  meets  for  general  discussion  of 
agricultural  problems,  and  at  these  meetings 
decisions  are  made.  The  cxiuncil  had  gone 
far  in  unifying  the  educational  and  action 
agencies  even  before  the  land  use  committee 
was  organized. 


Another  approach  toward  balancing  tbe 
agriculture  of  the  State  is  through  the  land 
use  planning  program.  The  State  land  use 
(Himmittee  is  set  up  accordbig  to  the  memo¬ 
randum  sent  out  from  Washington,  but  in 
I.s)uisiuna  it  oiierates  ns  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Louisiana  Farm  Council.  This  does  not 
hamiH>r  the  work  of  the  committee,  but 
strengthens  it. 

I^aiid  use  planning  committi>es  have  been 
organized  in  14  parishes,  and  40  meetings 
have  been  held ;  community  centers  were 
establishiKl  and  lioundaries  outlined ;  land 
use  maps  were  intc*grated  and  descriptions 
of  areas  reviewc*d  and  unific'd  programs 
planiM*!!.  Lincoln  Parish  was  selected  by  the 
State  (committee  for  the  development  of  a 
uuifit*d,  intensive  program  in  1040. 

Progress  in  meeting  the  problem  of  de¬ 
pleted  and  erodcHl  soil  has  been  accelerated. 
The  15-year  winter-cover-crops  program, 
aided  by  the  AAA,  showed  that  in  1938 
Louisiana  farmers  plantc*d  some  300,000 
acres  in  winter  legumes  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  soil-huilding  imyments  of  $307,197, 
This  year  the  acreage  probably  will  be 
dnubk*d.  The  planting  of  summer  legumes 
Is  HOW'  an  almost  universal  practice. 

Twelve  Soil  Conservation  Service  districts 
have  l>een  orgnnize<l  in  Louisiana,  covering 
approximately  12  million  acres.  All  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law*  have  l>een  met,  and  work 
is  now  getting  under  way.  The  educational 
work  necessary  in  legally  organizing  such 
districts  has  t)c«*n  carried  on  by  the  State 
soil  conservation  committee,  compo.se<l  of  the 
dean  of  the  college  of  agriciilture,  the  director 
of  agricultural  extension,  and  the  director  of 
experiment  stations,  assisted  by  the  State 
soil  conservator  and  others.  County  agents, 
assiste<l  by  the  extension  conservationist,  tbe 
personnel  of  the  Soli  Conservation  Service, 
and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  have 
been  active. 

Ineomes  Are  Still  Low 

In  combating  the  problem  of  an  unbalanced 
agriculture,  extension  workers  are  still  faced 
with  the  fact  that,  despite  the  progress  that 
has  already  been  made  in  adjustments,  tbe 
problem  of  low  income  is  still  with  us.  How 
l)est  to  improve  conditions  on  the  average 
farm  and  in  the  home,  despite  a  subsistence 
income,  is  the  question  that  has  not  yet  been 
answered.  But  added  emphasis  is  given  to 
home  gardens  on  a  12-month  basis,  production 
of  more  feed  and  food  crops,  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  production  of  more 
poultry  and  livestock  to  supply  home  needs. 
Tbe  burden  of  assisting  farmers  and  farm 


women  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  available 
without  too  great  cost  has  fallen  largely  upon 
the  shoulders  of  our  home  demonstration 
workers. 

Cooi)eration  with  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  assistance  rendertHl  in  plan¬ 
ning  farm  programs  has  not  Ih*!-!!  neglected. 
However,  the  gradual  change  fr«tm  tenancy  to 
farm  ownership  is  bound  to  Ik?  slow  just  as 
long  as  the  average  southern  income  is  only  at 
a  subsistence  level. 

Rural  Leaders  Needed 

There  probably  will  never  be  enough 
truin(*d  farm  leaders,  but  continued  efforts  iu 
this  direction  have  brought  some  tangible  re¬ 
sults.  Our  4-H  Club  work,  naturally,  has 
accomplished  much;  and  our  community  or¬ 
ganizations,  farm  organizations,  and  home 
demonstration  clubs  are  excellent  training 
schools.  In  an  effort  to  give  additional  train¬ 
ing  in  i*conomic  information,  our  sp(*ciallst8 
and  home  demonstration  agents  prepared 
timely  material  for  presentation  at  each 
meeting  of  the  home  demonstration  councils. 
This  material  is  very  carefully  assembled 
from  Washington  and  State  sources  and  is 
presented  in  an  interesting  manner.  Such 
subjects  are  presented  as:  The  income  of  the 
southern  farmer  and  how  it  compares  with 
that  of  other  woikers;  relationship  of  city 
and  farm  homes;  how  the  AAA,  and  other 
agencies,  may  contribute  to  farm  family  liv¬ 
ing;  how  a  farm  family  can  raise  its  level 
of  living  without  increasing  its  cash  expen¬ 
ditures;  the  tariff  and  how  it  affects  agri¬ 
culture  ;  agricultural  outlook ;  and  many  other 
timely  subjects. 

The  problems  of  1040  will  still  be  the  same 
as  in  the  past — an  unbalanced  agriculture, 
depleted  and  eroded  soil,  low  income,  and 
the  neeil  for  the  development  of  rural  leader¬ 
ship.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  center 
upon  these  problems.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  see  very  tangible  results,  for  one-crop  farm¬ 
ing  is  on  its  way  out. 

On  the  Cover 

The  cover  this  month  shows  County  Agent 
Dan  P.  Thurber,  of  Cascade  County,  Mont., 
at  the  microphone.  This  is  the  same  Agent 
Thurber  who  told  Review  readers  in  tbe 
April  number  that  “if  the  county  agent  wants 
to  get  information  out  to  the  farmers,  get 
it  to  them  first-hand  and  now,  let  radio 
do  it!”  And  he  proved  his  point  from  bis 
own  experience  with  radio.  He  broadcasts 
regidarly  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri¬ 
day  at  1  o’clock. 
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Georgia  County  Takes  the  Trail  Back 
to  Balanced  Land  Use 


H  Greeue  County,  Ga.,  has  come  a  long  way 

from  the  days  the  early  colonists  settled 
on  its  fertile,  wooded  lands  to  the  present 
time  when  probably  half  its  lands  need  dras¬ 
tic  soil-saving  treatment.  The  very  urgtmcy 
of  the  county’s  problems  has  spurred  its 
farmers  on  to  effective  land  use  planning. 
For  despite  the  number  of  run-down  farms  in 
Greene  County,  there  are  also  many  excel¬ 
lent  farms.  And  the  owners  of  the  better 
farms  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  initiative  in 
inviting  various  Federal  agencies  to  help 
them  meet  the  vital  problems  of  the  county. 
It  is  these  farmers  who  are  sitting  on  va¬ 
rious  land  use  committees;  and  it  is  they 
who  are  directing  the  agricultural  program 
of  the  county.  Something  of  the  history  of 
the  county  and  of  what  these  far-sighted 
farmers  are  doing  to  meet  the  current  emer¬ 
gency  was  discussed  on  the  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture’s  Farm  and  Home  Hour  recently 
In  one  of  a  series  of  radio  programs  devoted 
to  county  planning.  More  about  the  county 
and  the  part  the  key  farmers  are  playing 
follows. 

Prosperity  100  Years  Ago 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a  young  man 
bought  a  5,000-acre  farm  in  Greene  County, 
Ga.  He  paid  $50,000  for  that  farm,  much  of 
which  was  a  virgin  forest.  He  owned  several 
hundred  slaves  and  operated  more  than  50 
plows.  An  intelligent,  hard-working,  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  he  represented  Greene  County  in 
the  State  legislature  a  number  of  times,  was 
a  member  of  Georgia’s  first  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety,  and  won  many  a  trophy  at  the  earliest 
State  fairs. 

Came  the  War  between  the  States.  His 
slaves  were  set  free ;  he  had  swapped  his  gold 
for  Confederate  currency ;  his  cotton  aad  been 
seized  by  the  Federal  Government.  A  few 
of  his  former  slaves  remained  with  him,  but 
he  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  them 
wages.  Many  of  his  tenant  houses  became 
vacant.  His  land  was  poorly  cultivated;  it 
began  to  erode.  Soon  he  died  discouraged 
and  brokenhearted. 

His  broad  acres  were  divided  among  his 
sons  and  daughters,  who  had  to  mortgage 
them  to  pay  for  food  and  clothing.  One  by 
one,  these  mortgages  were  foreclosed;  and 
the  estate  was  divided  into  30  or  40  small 
farms,  all  rented  on  a  cotton-payment  basis. 
Henceforth  only  the  best  land  was  cultivated ; 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  washes  and 
gullies.  Today  this  is  one  of  the  worst-eroded 
farms  in  Greene  County. 

Here  is  an  authentic  story  of  one  planta¬ 


tion  ill  the  “rtMl-land  section”  which  com¬ 
prises  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  Greene 
County,  but  with  slight  variations  it  could  be 
applied  to  numerous  other  families  in  the 
area.  Today,  hy  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  county  are  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
c-ontaining  the  “gray  lands”  where  the  soil  is 
lighter.  These  lands  are  not  nearly  so  pro¬ 
ductive  as  the  red  lands  once  were,  but  crops 
are  more  dependable  than  In  the  gullied  red- 
land  section. 

Greene  County,  a  region  of  abundant  rain¬ 
fall,  was  once  inhnbiteil  only  by  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Indians.  As  the  land  was  covered 
with  a  dense  forest  of  pines  and  oak  trees,  no 
erosion  had  occurred  to  silt  the  streams, 
which  were  then  clear  and  well  stocked  with 
fish.  Tlie  few  open  meadows  afforded  ample 
cover  in  native  grasses  for  game  birds  and 
waterfowl  along  the  streams,  and  the  area 
iilMiunded  with  game  and  fur-bearing  animals. 

Although  this  territory  was  ceded  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Indians  in  1773.  the  county  of 
Greene  was  not  formed  until  1786,  when  it 
was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  the  Rhode  Island  commander  who 
delivered  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  from 
British  rule.  It  was  soon  settled  by  pioneers 
from  V’irginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  other  parts 
of  Georgia,  who  began  with  a  self-suflicient 
type  of  agriculture.  But,  as  the  area  devel¬ 
oped,  it  was  found  that  cotton  w’as  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  that  it  cost  little 
to  grow.  And  as  cotton  became  a  more  and 
more  important  crop,  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
Greene  County  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  counties  in  the  State. 

Civil  IFor  Drains  Resources 

The  Civil  War  drained  Greene  County  of 
its  resources;  the  march  of  Sherman  to  the 
sea  completed  the  devastation.  In  order  to 
care  for  himself  and  his  former  slaves,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  grow  a  crop 
on  which  he  could  get  credit,  and  a  crop  that 
tenant,  sharecropper,  and  laborer  knew  bow 
to  grow.  For  the  next  30  years  the  farmers 
of  Greene  County  followed  cotton  farming  en¬ 
tirely,  though  in  the  early  1900's  some  of 
them  turned  to  dairying,  making  that  county 
one  of  the  greatest  dairy  sections  in  the 
State.  The  World  War  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  higher  cottou  prices,  however,  caused 
farmers  to  shift  from  livestock  farming  back 
to  cotton.  Then  came  the  drastic  defiation 
of  1920,  followed  by  the  straw  that  broke 
Greene  County’s  back — the  boll  weevil.  And 
though  they  eventually  learned  to  grow  cot¬ 


ton  in  spite  of  the  boll  weevil,  by  the  time 
that  had  come  to  pass,  many  of  those  who 
had  worktMl  in  the  cottonfields  had  left  the 
county  for  the  industrial  centers. 

Today,  of  Greene  County’s  266,000  acres,  it 
is  estimated  that  only  about  one-third  is 
suitable  for  cultivation  without  special  soil- 
saving  measures ;  that  half  of  the  land  in  the 
county  requires  drastic  treatment;  and  that 
the  remaining  one-sixth — some  47,000  acres  - 
is  unfit  for  cultivation  and  suited  only  for 
Itermanent  pasture,  meadow,  or  woo<ls. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  physical  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  their  county.  Green  County 
farmers  have  also  been  affected  by  world 
conditions  In  the  cotton  market.  While 
greatly  reduced  exports  and  aeeumulated 
large  supplies  of  cotton  forced  the  price  the 
farmer  received  for  cotton  to  a  low  level, 
he  was  able  to  buy  clothing,  hotisehold  goods, 
and  food  only  at  a  relatively  high  price  level. 

To  meet  such  vital  problems  as  these,  the 
better  farmers  of  the  county  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  initiative  in  helping  to  bring 
to  Greene  County  every  available  means  of 
assistance  offered  by  other  agencies — local. 
State,  and  Federal. 

The  Extension  Service  has  for  many  years, 
in  cooperation  with  local  authorities,  main¬ 
tained  within  Greiuie  County  a  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  and  a  home  demonstration 
agent.  These  agents  have  not  only  worked 
with  the  local  people  In  the  development  of 
agiicultural  programs  ba.sed  ui>on  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  those  living  in  the  county  and  upon 
studies  of  conditions  affecting  the  county's 
agriculture,  but  they  are  also  cooperating  in 
the  execution  of  these  programs — both  those 
which  the  people  themselves  can  carry  out 
and  those  which  require  the  as.sistance  of 
other  agencies. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustnuuit  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  has  b(‘en  instrumental  in  the 
increases  in  soil-conserA'ing  and  soil-improv¬ 
ing  crops  and  in  farm  income  during  the 
last  6  years,  distributed  some  $100,000  in 
benefits  to  Greene  County  farmers  in  19.38. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration,  made  a  classification  map  of  the 
entire  county.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  surveyed,  as  a  preliminary  to  public 
purchase,  a  submarginal  area  in  one  section 
of  the  county.  Approximately  $40,000  Is 
on  hand  for  immediate  purchase  (t  some  of 
this  land,  and  options  are  now  being  ob¬ 
tained.  This  land  is  to  be  put  permanently 
into  uses  other  than  farming. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  financed 
and  supervised  77  rehabilitation  clients  prior 
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to  1!t38, 14<>  in  1038,  and  the  number  for  1930 
is  about  300.  It  will,  among  Its  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  finance  and  supervise  the  operation 
of  more  than  OSO  plows  in  the  county  this 
year. 

Inst  year,  250  emergency  feed-and-seed 
loans  totaling  $20,775  were  made  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  in  the  county. 
Seventy  percent  of  this  amount  has  bt*en 
repaid. 

Gr**ene  County  is  one  of  the  counties  in- 
cIiuliHl  in  the  I’iedmont  Soil  Conservation 
District ;  but,  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  jiroblems  confronting  its  farmers,  the 
Soil  (-oiiservatlon  Service  has  established 
Grwne  County  priority  within  the  district. 

But,  although  the  Government  has  done  a 
great  deal,  the  final  responsibility  lies  with 
the  farmers  themselves  to  undo  the  damage 
done  by  several  generations  of  one-crop 
farming. 


Land  U»e  Committee  Reports  Progress 

And,  currently,  the  Greene  County  farmer 
is  hard  at  work  “putting  his  house  in  order.” 

Through  the  development  of  an  active  land 
use  planning  committee,  the  farmer  is  now 
able  to  take  a  greater  part  in  program 
making  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  more 
technii'al  help  in  so  doing  than  he  has  in  the 
past.  A  land  classification  map  of  the  county 
in  accordanc-e  with  instructions  outlined  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics’  Work 
Outline  No.  1  for  county  land  use  planning 
committees  has  been  made,  with  tentative 
recommendations  that  can  bo  tran.slated  into 
action  for  each  local  area. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  interest  and  activity 
of  the  farmers  in  this  work,  Greene  County 
has  lieen  selected  for  the  development  of  a 
“imifiiHl”  program,  in  the  terminology  of  the 
project.  “Unified”  counties  are  those  in 
which  it  is  proposeil  that  the  action  agencies 
reflwt  these  farmer-drawn  recommendations 
In  their  programs  for  1040  and  where  a 
major  effort  at  reconciling  local.  State,  and 
Federal  programs  will  be  made  next  year. 

Green  County  is  the  source  of  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm  to  people  who  are  con- 
ceriMHl  with  county  land  use  planning.  A 
bard  Job  lies  ahead;  but,  as  County  Agent 
Francis  Bowen  put  it  in  his  annual  report 
on  Greene  County,  “the  farmers  have  more 
to  loo!',  forward  to  than  ever  before.” 
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Land  Clearing 

Calls  for  land-clearing  information  in  Ore¬ 
gon  are  steadily  on  the  increase,  states 
Everett  Davis,  extension  agricultural  engi¬ 
neer. 

With  the  infiux  of  new  settlers  In  the 
State,  more  and  more  brush-covered  and  other 
waste  lands  are  being  cleared.  These  new 
settlers  are  interested  in  knowing  methods 
of  removing  stumps  by  blasting  and  by  me¬ 
chanical  means. 


In  the  Face  of  Financial  Crisis 

E.  J.  HASLERUD,  Director  of  Extension,  North  Dakota 


H  The  launching  of  a  sound  land  use  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  face  of  the  most  severe  fi¬ 
nancial  problem  yet  experienced  occupii'S  the 
North  Dakota  Extension  Service. 

'The  fundamental  character  of  land  use  ad¬ 
justment  is  recognized,  and  this  work  is  de¬ 
veloping  along  practical  and  effective  lines. 

Definite  results  can  be  st*en  in  five  counties 
where  intensive  land  use  w’ork  was  started 
in  1938.  In  Bowman  County,  for  example, 
where  close  cooperation  in  the  program  has 
been  given  by  the  county  governing  board, 
the  county  government  has  actually  realized 
direct  revenue  through  adjustments  in  land 
use.  State  legislation  has  pi>rmitted  county 
governments  to  lease  land  taken  for  taxes. 
Designations  of  grazing  and  agricultural  land 
made  by  local  land  use  committees  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  revenue  from  leases  on  land  that 
for  many  years  had  returned  no  tax  income. 
At  the  same  time,  land  unfit  for  agricultural 
crop  proiluction  is  lieing  kept  in  grass,  and 
ranchers  are  now  able  to  stabilize  their  oper¬ 
ations.  Enthusiastic  support  of  the  program 
of  land  use  is  being  given  in  every  community 
where  the  work  is  established. 

In  North  Dakota  the  most  urgent  need  for 
laud  use  adjustment  is  in  western  counties 
where  the  full  impact  of  unplanned  settle¬ 
ment  is  now  felt.  The  Extension  Service  in 
recognizing  that  need  has  made  every  effort 
to  establish  land  use  activities  there  without 
delay  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  puslied  for¬ 
ward  similar  activities  in  counties  not  so 
seriously  affected  but  which  may  reach  the 
same  situation  soon  if  the  neces.sary  steps  are 
put  off  much  longer. 

But  the  very  situation  which  has  made 
sound  land  use  iiolicies  so  urgent  in  western 
North  Dakota  is  exeriing  a  direct  influence 
on  the  ability  of  the  Extension  St'rvice  to  meet 
the  problem. 

Most  of  the  county  governments  in  the 
western  area  of  the  State  (17  counties  to 
date)  are  insolvent,  resulting  in  a  tremen¬ 
dous  problem  in  maintaining  county  exten¬ 
sion  agents.  Because  of  its  dependence  on 
local  financial  support,  the  existence  of  county 
extension  work  in  the  very  counties  where 
the  work  is  needed  most  is  threatened.  The 
precarious  condition  of  organized  extension 
work  likewise  is  a  threat  to  the  effectiveness 
of  all  action  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  inasmuch  as  all  depend  on  the 
extension  organization  for  immediate  results 
and  on  the  long-time  basis  are  absolutely  in 
need  of  the  functions  of  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  in  developing  and  carrying  on  land  use 
adjustments. 

The  insolvency  of  the  county  governments 


results  primarily  from  the  incaiuicity  of  the 
land  to  protluce  what  Is  expected  of  it;  that 

is,  to  support  the  number  of  people  living  on 

it,  in  addition  to  supiiorting  the  services  ex- 
pe<‘ted  from  the  local,  county,  and  State  gov¬ 
ernments. 

laick  of  sufficient  farm  income  to  maintain 
accustometl  living  standards  is  the  major 
North  Dakota  economic  problem.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  has  re.sulted  from  the  low-price 
level  for  farm  products  but,  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  from  the  maladjustment  created  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  type  of  agriculture  which  is  not 
entirely  suited  to  the  basic  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  Out  of  this  situation 
grows  the  need  for  basic  information  on  the 
problem  which  will  enable  farm  people  them¬ 
selves  to  understand  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  the  probable  solution. 

Progress  toward  a  balanced  agriculture  is 
being  made,  with  more  than  95  percent  of 
all  farms  in  tiie  State  enrolleil  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  con.servation  program.  In 
the  new  croii-insurance  program,  applications 
in  excess  of  50,000  for  insurance  were  ob¬ 
tained,  and  more  than  29,000  policies  were 
put  into  effect.  County  extension  agents 
throughout  the  State  have  served  local  AAA 
associations  as  secretaries,  and  all  educa¬ 
tional  work  done  on  the  farm  programs  was 
handled  by  the  extension  organization. 

Home  demonstration  agents  do  their  part 
by  placing  empliasis  on  consumer  and  mana¬ 
gerial  problems  as  well  as  on  household  skills. 
Agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents 
prepare  Joint  plans  of  work  to  focus  their 
efforts  on  important  problems  of  the  county. 
Joint  meetings  of  men  and  women  to  dis¬ 
cuss  tile  broader  aspects  of  rural  living,  such 
as  economic  and  social  programs,  are  making 
basic  information  understandable. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  extension  activities  with  the 
work  of  the  other  Federal  agencies  working 
with  rural  fieople  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
with  the  Farmers’  Union,  which  is  the  one 
active  farmers’  organization  in  North  Dakota. 

Rural  youth  and  4-H  Clubs  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role.  The  philosophy  that  the  club 
organization  lielongs  '  to  the  club  members 
themselves  has  made  them  a  definite  part 
of  the  community-extension  program,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  family-type  extension  program. 

Here  in  North  Dakota  we  are  progressing 
in  the  direction  of  making  land  use  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  of  all  extension  educational  ac¬ 
tivities,  of  bringing  all  programs  into  line 
behind  land  use,  and  of  preparing  citizeiu  of 
the  State  to  obtain  from  such  adjustments 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  benefits. 
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Farm  Women  Must  Plan  To  Prosper 

B«RS.  HAROLD  CARON,  Form  Womoa,  Orlecms,  Vt. 


ahead  to  more  important  thin^**  is  the  way  Mrs.  Caron 
describes  the  cooperation  of  home  demonstration  clubs  in  county 
planning.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  study  that  Vermont  farm 
women  have  been  giving  to  agricultural  policy,  which  was  described 
in  the  Review  of  May  1938  and  June  1939.  The  article  is  based  on  a 
talk  given  at  the  Orleans  County  finish-up  meeting. 


H  We  farm  wemen  have  a  job  uii  our  hands. 

Being,  as  we  are,  both  producers  and 
consumers,  we  ha»'e  to  study  both  sides  of 
the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  This  business 
of  running  a  farm  is  a  24-bour  Job  for  both 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  it  probably 
calls  for  closer  cooperation  than  most  busi¬ 
nesses. 

The  n*iK)rt  of  the  State  agricultural ’land 
use  planning  committee  is  based  on  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  made  first  in  the  community, 
then  the  county,  and  finally  the  State,  to 
determine  just  what  the  problems  of  people 
are  and  what  might  best  be  done  to  solve 
them  or,  at  least,  to  make  them  easier.  How, 
with  existing  materials  and  agencies,  may  we 
go  forward  to  make  life  easier  and  more 
pleasant  for  ourselves  and  our  families?  That 
is  our  problem. 

We  all  have  our  problems,  and  they  are 
not  too  different  all  through  the  State  and 
the  Nation.  But  it  has  been  a  help  to  take 
them  out,  look  at  them,  to  find  out  the  whys 
and  wherefores,  and  to  discuss  possible  solu¬ 
tions  or  aids. 

You  may  ask  how  pasture  improvement, 
the  forestry  problem,  erosion  control,  and 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  affects 
me.  Hiey  are  sure  to  do  so,  as  they  affect 
the  size  of  the  farm  income.  Tliey  also 
affect  me  as  a  sjiender  of  that  income. 

Prices  Affect  Use  of  Income 

Economic  conditions  bidng  as  they  are  now 
and  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  few  years, 
farmers  have  had  a  most  difficult  time  to  live 
and  meet  their  obligations,  owing  to  the  price 
level.  The  prices  of  our  commodities  are  the 
first  to  go  down  when  prices  are  dropping  and 
the  last  to  rise  on  a  rising  market.  There 
is  not  too  much  we  can  do  about  this  situa¬ 
tion  except  to  use  all  means  within  our  power 
to  employ  this  income  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  studies  of  the  State  agricultural  lard 
use  advisory  committee  showed  a  need  for 
more  education  on  farm  management  and 
farm  problems.  The  committee  recommended 
that*  training  in  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  be  given  in  all  high  schools ;  that  4-H 


Club  agiMits  and  Smith-Hughes  teachers  give 
sitecial  help  to  older  young  people;  and  that 
the  prestmt  set-up  be  changed  so  that  the 
county  ag<‘nts  wilt  have  more  time  for  farm 
\  isits,  community  discussion  groups,  and  open 
forum  me«>tings.  In  order  to  bring  this  about, 
the  committee  suggi^sttnl  that  additional 
workers  might  be  employed  to  handle  the 
FiHleral  action  program  under  the  county 
agent’s  super^'ision. 

With  these  ns-ommendations  in  view,  W’C 
farm  women,  with  our  iM>wer  of  the  laillot 
and  our  intiuencc  on  home  demonstration 
grouiis,  partuit-ti'acher  associations,  and 
other  organixations,  can  work  to  bring  these 
things  aliout.  Our  Imys  and  girls  must  have 
the  op|M>rtunity  to  learn  what  th<*y  netnl  to 
know  to  get  a  living  from  these  hills. 

The  committee  made  a  comprehensive  study 
of  taxes  and  m'ommended  that  when¬ 
ever  it  l*ecame  necessary  to  raise  additional 
taxes,  they  in*  raiscnl  b.v  other  than  real- 
€‘state  taxes,  and  that  an  effort  b**  made  to 
bring  alsuit  more  (Hpiitable  nitc^  of  taxation 
on  timlMTland.  We  are  hoping  that  a  study 
can  also  b**  made  to  find  out  if  the  tax  burden 
can  be  lesseiMHl  or  more  evenly  distributed. 

We  an*  boping  that,  through  discussions 
and  rt‘s«*areh.  the  set-up  for  farm  credit  can 
In*  change<l.  IsH-aus**  in  order  to  operate 
efficiently  we  must  have  a  little  money  to 
work  with. 

Our  committe**  recommends  that  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  l>e  allowtsl  to  extend 
credit  on  real  estate  as  well  as  on  pi‘rsonal 
property  to  deserving  farm  operators,  and 
that  an  educational  program  on  sources  and 
tise  of  credit  be  launcluHl.  such  as  a  program 
to  give  special  consideration  to  credit  unions 
and  to  reasons  why  It  is  difficult  to  borrow 
from  Iwal  banks  even  though  they  have  large 
reserA-es  on  hand.  Here,  too,  is  a  job  for  our 
women's  clubs  and  rural  organizations. 

Tlie  Extension  Service  through  the  years, 
has  attemptiMl,  with  the  material  at  hand  and 
under  existing  conditions,  to  give  us  help 
where  we  neetled  it  most.  We  have  been 
taught  how  to  preiwre  tasty  foods,  and  now* 
it  is  lM‘ing  demonstrated  how  to  combine  them 
to  make  api)etizing  meals  that  supply  the 


I 


pro|ier  vitiimin  content.  We  have  lM>en  taught 
not  only  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  garments, 
but  we  have  l»een  given  instructions  on  the 
choosing  and  care  of  our  wardrobe. 

X«»w  we  i-ome  to  the  matter  of  records.  It 
woiibl  seem  that  a  husiness  worth  oiierating 
is  worth  the  IsMtkktH'ping.  Taking  on  the  job 
(»f  kee]iing  the  farm  Issiks  is  one  way  that  we 
women  e’en  c<K>|H>rate  in  the  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  We  should  ki‘<‘p  household  accounts, 
too.  and  thus  learn  whether  or  not  we  are 
getting  our  money’s  worth  for  every  dollar 
which  g<M‘s  for  household  and  pt‘rsonal  lu-eds. 

The  Extension  S«*rvice  lust  year  gave  help 
through  its  home  demonstration  agents  to 
a  great  many  farm  women  on  c«ins\uner 
problems.  This  task  of  consumer  education 
Is  «(ne  of  <‘ountry-wide  s<'ope.  Newer  has  there 
Is'eii  a  time  when  people  were  set  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  or  not  they  got  their 
money’s  worth  as  they  an*  now.  This  situa¬ 
tion  was  proltably  brought  about  by  the 
loweri*<I  incomes  of  so  many  groui>s. 
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(tnititlriiiciiiinu  the  lucftmc  * 

i 

In  addition  to  s|M‘nding  our  income  iiitel-  4 
ligently,  we  are  all  anxious  to  increase*  it 
whene*ve*r  istssible.  Of  exmrse,  the*  first  aim  is 
to  try  to  Impreive  the  management  eif  our  j 

farm  set-up  as  it  is.  If  this  does  not  give  us  j 

enough  nione‘y  to  live  ns  we  should  like  to, 
then  we  must  <*ast  around  for  some*  side 
line*s.  The*  home  de*monstrntiem  agent  puts 
us  in  toiiedi  with  organizations  and  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  he*lp  us. 

Women’s  organizations  are  meiving  fenward 
texlay,  and  we  farm  wetmen  arc  moving  along 
with  the  rest.  It  is  nice  and  even  neeessary  1 

to  know  how  te»  cane  chairs  and  make*  cur-  | 

tains;  but.  once*  we  have  learnenl  how,  we 
must  go  ahe*ad  to  other  and  more*  imiHtrtant 
things.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Extension 
Service  in  its  program  is  doing — finding  our  ^ 

pre>ble*ms  as  the*y  change  from  year  to  year 
and  advancing  with  the  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  counto’  woman  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  Let  us,  through 
coe»pe*ration  within  our  own  families,  with 
our  neighbeirs  and  all  organizations  working 
f«»r  the  goesl  of  the  <*ountry,  ke?ep  up  the  good  -j 
work  so  nobly  ieegun. 


Rural  Organizations 

Memitership  in  rural  organizations  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  including  home-demonstration  clubs, 
•l-H  Clubs,  junior  adult  clubs,  and  farmers’ 
organizations,  ine-reased  from  approximately 
ITO.tlUl  to  1(N),000  during  1930. 
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Seeking  a  Solution 

WILLIAM  PETERSON,  Duector  of  Extennon,  Utah 


g  The  F'xetension  Service  in  I-tnh  is  Is'lng 

develo|)e<l  in  encli  enmity  larKely  tlirouKh 
the  enmity  prngruni  ImildiiiK  eninniitti'es.  In 
the  iiKKreKute,  ninn'  than  l,2iM>  penple  have 
given  of  tlieir  time  and  talent  in  making  nn 
anaiysis  of  ennditions  in  the  State,  with  the 
idea  of  preiNiring  a  program  that  will  lietter 
the  iH-onomie  living  eiaiditions  for  all  eon- 
remisl.  The  leaders  in  this  group  met  in  a 
10-day  sehiNil  this  year  at  the  agrienitiiral 
rollege.  The  group  was  made  up  of  from 
two  to  five  lenders  from  eac-h  county,  who, 
after  their  training  iieriod,  went  laiek  to  the 
minty  to  help  in  the  organization.  This 
gives  a  uniformity,  Imth  in  effort  and  outline. 

In  every  county  the  program  planning  has 
begun  with  an  inventor>'  in  the  county — an 
Inventory  of  land,  water,  range,  cattle,  dairy 
priHlucts,  crops,  and,  in  fact,  any  industry 
wbh'li  might  product*  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lieople  living  in  the  county.  Tiie  second  step 
has  Ihsui  to  tabulate  practices  that  are  carried 
on  under  each  separate  agricultural  effort. 
The  third  step  is  to  analyze  the  practievs 
and  the  inventory  and  to  determine  whether 
the  pr«*sent  practices,  uses,  <ir  inetlnHls  are 
satisfactory;  if  not,  to  rmimmcnd  a  new  one. 
The  fourth  step  is  to  nuike  a  program  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  rt'coinmendations  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  or  program-huilding  conimitt(‘e. 

Km*h  of  the  communities  in  each  county 
has  niad«‘  a  program  for  the  year,  and  these 
programs  have  now  liecn  tahuinted  and  com- 
hiniHl.  As  s«sni  as  the  program  has  iH'en 
conipletisl  by  the  planning  c-ommitti*!*,  the 
dinH’tor  of  extension,  the  assistant  direi'tors, 
the  extension  ec'onomist,  and  others  hold  a 
conference  in  €‘ach  county  with  the  planning 
grou|i;  and  an  invitation  is  extcinhsl  to  all 
thos4‘  interested.  This  conferenct*  iss-omes 
an  all-day  affair,  and  two  or  three  met>ting.s 
are  held  in  each  county  to  annlyz(>  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  i*ounty  and  the  rei-ommendations. 
SiM-h  iiHS'tings  were  held  in  2t5  counties  this 
.rear.  Th«>s«*  meetings  represent  the  tK>st  tyis* 
of  extension  work  that  has  Ikh'ii  done  in  the 
State. 

I‘rohlem  nunitM‘r  one  in  Ttali  is  water; 
and,  in  general,  there  is  ngr(H‘ment  that  the 
program  on  water  must  lie:  (1)  IWtter 
metluMls  of  irrigation;  (2)  mending  of  leaky 
ditch<*s  to  prevent  losses;  (3)  storage  of 
water  which  now  go«*s  to  waste  during  the 
winter  and  tiooil  p«*ri<Mls;  (4)  a  more  com- 
idete  development  and  more  e<*onomic  use  of 
underground  water;  (.’ll  trans-monntain 
diversion  for  taking  the  water  from  where 
it  is  nhundant  and  land  is  scar(*e  to  the  areas 
where  land  is  abundant  and  water  is  scarce; 
and  (tt)  the  jiower  and  pumping  prohiem  in 
lifting  water  onto  selected  pieces  of  land. 


It  is  in  this  program  that  the  water- 
facilities  provisions  so  splendidly  fit.  At 
this  time  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  all  the  counties  working  energetically  and 
consistently  for  a  better  and  more  economic 
utilization  of  water. 

The  Water  Facilities  I'rogram  has  offerwl 
an  opiKirtunity  to  do  work  in  the  way  of  ditch 
renovation,  piiH*  line  and  flume  reiwir,  and 
rest'rvoir  reimlr,  which  has  bi'cn  needed  for 
a  long  time.  A  cooiieration  In'twetm  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  the  Farm  Security  Admini.s- 
tration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 


g  In  Missouri,  during  the  past  summer,  the 
entire  Held  staff,  nuH'ting  in  grouiis  of  12 
to  l.'i  to  dismiss  their  prolileins  in  supplying 
news  to  the  Im-al  imiH>rs,  (‘nine  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  were  passing  up  a  gisKl  bet 
in  neglwting  rc'sult  storie.s.  A  study  of  3,347 
extension  news  stories  clipisKl  from  210  Mis¬ 
souri  iMipers  covering  a  iieriisl  of  2  months 
shiiwml  that  only  3Vi  iK'rcent  were  result  sto- 
rit*s.  By  far  the  greatest  numlier  were  infor¬ 
mation  stories;  next  came  announcements  of 
meetings,  then  rejiorts  of  elections,  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  organizations,  announcements 
of  sales  and  contests,  reports  of  4-H  Club 
and  women’s  club  met'tings,  and,  last  of  all, 
a  reiMirt  of  the  results  olitaiiKKl  by  following 
(  xtension  teaching. 

From  this  study  of  2  months’  clippings,  it 
ItKikml  as  if  agents  wrote  96Vis  stories  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  ultimate  benefits  of  extension 
teaching  and  were  able,  as  a  consequence,  to 
muster  up  only  3*4  stories  telling  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  gcHsl  that  comes  of  it  all.  To  remedy 
this  situation,  the  agents  agrt'ed  to  write  from 
2  to  4  result  stories  covering  the  work  in  their 
counties  ea«*h  month.  These  stories  are  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  extension  «Hlitor,  A.  A. 
.Icffrey,  who  helps  the  agents  to  Improve  their 
result  stories  ns  well  ns  using  the  liest  of 
them  in  State  informational  service  to  radio 
and  press. 

A  result  story  was  defined  ns  one  that  tells 
in  siiei'ific,  convincing  terms  of  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  on  farms,  in  farm  homes,  or  in  rural 
(<>mmuniti(‘S  from  the  adoption  of  practices 
recommendMl  by  the  Agricultural  Extenslwi 
Service. 

Many  gisMl  stories  are  coming  in  each 
month  from  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  selectetl 
the  following  short  article  as  an  excellent 


made  this  work  jiossible.  The  work  st*ems  to 
be  very  highly  appreciated  by  the  communities 
re<i*iving  the  Ixuiefit  of  it. 

In  conmx'tion  with  the  planning  work  over 
the  State,  discussion  groiqis  have  lieeui  orgnn- 
lze<l.  Many  of  these  grou|ks  are  conqsised  of 
young  married  couples.  The.v  do  not  need  a 
suggwtlon  of  what  to  discuss.  Their  discus¬ 
sion  centers  around  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  have  in  their  own  homes.  This 
means  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  where 
they  can  go  and  what  they  can  do  to  Increase 
their  incomes.  It  is  the  relation  which  this 
ipiestion  has  to  increas<>d  priKluction  iier  unit 
in  agriculture  that  will,  in  a  large  measure, 
formulate  the  program  for  the  future. 

Extension  work  in  the  State  is  taking  its 
resiMinsibillty  to  .s<ilve  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  home  life,  and  the  ptniple  are 
accepting  the  Extension  Service  as  an  agency 
that  must  solve  these  probl«>ms. 


example  of  county  agent  reiiorting.  County 
Agent  Robert  S.  McClelland,  of  Daviess 
County,  wrote  the  article. 

“Bindweed  was  growing  in  garden,  liarn  lot, 
and  two  cultivated  fields  on  the  Frost  farm  2 
years  ago  this  fall,  occupying  altogether  about 
5  acres.  After  I'onsulting  with  the  county 
agent  and  a  siH>ciallst  from  the  college,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frost  agree<l  to  follow  through  on 
a  demonstration  of  two  methods  of  control: 
sodium-chlorate  applications  at  3  to  3% 
IKiunds  per  square  nnl  around  tlie  barn  and 
lots,  and  clean  cultivation  on  the  other  areas. 

“Fifty  farmers  witnes.sed  the  application  of 
the  chemical  that  fall,  as  did  also  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  agriculture  class  from  the  nearby 
high  .sclnwl.  The  treatment  was  effin-tive. 

“For  the  clean  cultivation  of  the  larger 
areas,  Mr.  Frost  changt*d  the  l(x:ation  of  three 
fences  and  purcha^i  a  set  of  duck-foot  shov¬ 
els  for  his  cultivator.  Starting  alxiut  May  1, 
1938,  he  cultivateil  the  infesteil  areas  every 
10  or  12  days  until  the  onset  of  fret‘zing 
weather  that  fall.  Mrs.  Frost  followed  up 
with  a  hoe,  attending  to  any  stray  plants 
missed  by  the  cultivator.  Late  In  the  fall, 
rye  was  se»*ded  for  winter  cover,  and  on  the 
first  of  May  19:19,  this  was  again  turned  under 
and  put  to  clean  cultivation.  This  pr(x?edure 
was  contimuHi  until  Septemlier  10  if  the 
prt*st*nt  year,  and  4  weeks  later  a  result 
demonstration  meeting  was  held  on  the  farm. 
At  that  time  only  four  scattering  plants 
could  be  found.  They  will  be  killeil  with  the 
chemical. 

“The  Frosts  have  not  only  freed  their  own 
farm  from  bindweeil  but  have  protected 
neighboring  farms  and  have  given  net*ded 
encouragement  to  owners  of  infested  fields 
throughout  their  county.” 


Hew  About  Results? 
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For  Better  Rural  Living 

EXTENSION  AGENTS  KEEP  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES  READY  TO  FACE 
THE  RURAL  CHALLENGE  OF  1940 


H  With  the  war  in  Euro|»e  already  having 
some  repercussions  in  this  country,  co¬ 
operative  county  extension  agents  near  the 
end  of  the  year  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
place  the  facts  about  present  supplies  and 
prospects  of  farm  commodities  clearly  before 
farm  people  in  every  community. 

Outlook  Facts  to  the  Front 

With  renewi*d  vigor,  the  annual  outlook 
report  Issued  by  the  E>ei»artment  in  Novem¬ 
ber  was  localized  by  State  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  services  and  is  being  further  local¬ 
ized  and  explained  to  farm  people  in  terms 
of  their  problems  by  county  extension  agents 
in  the  usual  winter  series  of  community  farm 
outlook  meetings.  The  agents  further  are 
using  local  radio  stations  and  newspaiiers, 
circular  letters  direct  to  farm  people,  per¬ 
sonal  visits  and  office  calls  and  charts.  Aim 
strips,  and  other  visual  material  to  give 
farmers  an  understanding  of  the  facts.  They 
are  urging  farmers  to  base  their  plans  for 
the  coming  year  on  the  existing  situation  and 
soundly  considered  prospects  instead  of  over- 
ex]>anding  prwiuction  for  markets  that  do 
not  exist. 

In  close  cooperation  with  locally  elected 
agricultural  conservation  committeemen,  the 
agents  intensiAed  their  efforts  to  explain  the 
1940  agricultural  conservation  and  crop- 
adjustment  program  and  to  urge  farmers  to 
hold  the  conservation  and  balanctHl  farming 
gains  they  have  made  in  recent  years. 

Farmers  in  Action 

One  of  tile  major  activities  of  extension 
agents  during  the  year  was  the  organization 
and  leadership  of  county  planning  committees 
composed  largely  of  farm  people.  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  these  committees  proceeded  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  county  in  the  country,  in  line 
with  the  Federal-State  coordinated  agreement 
at  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  in  1938.  Intensive 
planning  for  sound  land  use  on  a  wide  scale 
was  under  way  in  830  counties  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Extension  agents,  in  addition  to 
being  the  prime  force  in  local  organization 
of  these  committees,  serve  as  secretaries  and 
key  advisers  of  the  committees. 

County  extension  agents  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  report  that  these  com¬ 
mittees  welcome  facts  about  such  things  as 
the  outlook,  the  results  of  educational  and 
social  studies,  best  terracing  iwactices,  crop 
rotations,  proven  erosion-control  practices, 
and  better  methods  of  building  homes  and 
preserving  food.  They  do  not  consider  tliem- 


selves  experts,  but  all  they  ihhhI  in  order  to 
do  ex|M‘rt  planning  is  organization.  eiK^mrage- 
meiit,  necessary  technical  data,  and  the  closest 
cooiieration  iiossible  from  all  agencies  of 
government  d(>signe<l  to  help  them. 

In  at  least  one  county  in  every  State  uni- 
Aed  programs  based  on  the  ret'ommendations 
of  the  local  planning  committees  are  under 
way,  aimed  at  adapting  the  programs  of  all 
agencies  to  best  carry  out  the  re<‘ominenda- 
tions  of  the  local  planning  committees. 

Organizing  and  helping  farm  iieopie  in  such 
coordinated  t'ounty  planning  luis  developed  as 


one  of  the  major  jobs  of  cooperative  extension 
agents  because  so  many  of  tlie  problems 
which  the  agents  are  trying  to  help  farm 
Iieopie  to  solve  on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  and 
in  the  community  begin  with  use  of  the  land 
to  grow  crops  and  produce  income. 

More  than  a  million  organized  farm  women 
working  under  the  leadership  of  the  home 
demonstration  agents  are  seeing  in  county 
planning  a  chancre  to  realize  some  of  their 
ambitions.  Tliey  are  looking  at  the  problems 


of  the  community  from  the  stnnd|ioint  of  the 
farm  home  and  the  family.  They  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  working  on  the  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  better  living  as  well  as  better 
agriculture  aud  better  income.  They  are  dis¬ 
cussing  these  things  in  their  regular  meetings 
and  are  Atting  their  programs  of  work  into 
tile  county  planning  goals. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  4-H  t'iub 
meiulters  are  also  an  integral  imrt  of  the 
cimiity  plans,  whether  it  be  providing  social 
and  recreational  opportunities,  introducing 
the  dairy  cow  into  the  family  living  scheme. 


proving  the  value  of  legumes,  or  learning  to 
lay  terrace  lines.  Extension  agents  during 
the  year  continued  to  reach  40  percent  of  the 
rural  youth  of  Ametica  in  4-H  (Mubs. 

t  'ounty  agricultural  agents  are  employed  in 
every  county  of  agricultural  Imiiortance. 
County  home  demonstration  agents  are  em- 
ployetl  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  counties, 
and  1,109  assistant  county  and  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  help  to  relieve  the  heavy 
load  carried  by  county  extension  agents. 


In  a  million  adult  result  demonstrations,  in  1V4  million  group  meetings,  in  3  million  visits 
to  farm  homes,  and  in  countless  other  ways  extension  agents  brought  to  farm  people  the 
latest  technical  information  during  the  past  year. 
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The  men  iiKeiits  hare  an  averuKe  of  8  years’ 
ex|M‘i'ence  in  extension  work  and  6  years 
in  the  county  where  they  now  are.  The 
women  agents  have  been  in  extension  work 
an  average  of  5  years  and  in  their  present 
counties  an  average  of  4  years.  About  1,500 
State  extension  specialists  beip  the  agents  to 
keep  abreast  of  iatest  technical  developments 
and  to  adapt  these  developments  to  their 
own  needs.  In  addition  to  the  work  that  the 
white  agents  do  with  Negro  farm  people, 
RIMH-ial  Negro  agents  are  employed  in  256 
comities.  More  than  a  half  million  voluntary 
local  leaders,  selected  and  further  traine<l 
for  the  Jobs  by  the  agents,  belpe<l  to  extend 
improved  farming  and  homemaking  efforts 
and  4-H  Club  work  to  almost  every  com¬ 
munity.  These  local  leaders  play  a  vital  part 
in  promoting  discussion  of  economic  and 
social  problems  and  in  interpreting  local 
conditions  and  local  thought  planning 
groni>s.  They  are  an  important  step  in  the 
development  of  an  agricultural  program 
through  the  democratic  process. 

Tliese  forces,  together  with  the  super\'i8or8, 
make  up  the  national  cooix^rative  extension 
organization  of  the  Department,  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  the  county  governments — 
an  organization  tliat  farm  ite«>ple  have  helpetl 
to  Imlld  over  the  last  25  years.  Of  the  32 
million  dollars  total  appropriation  for  all  co¬ 
operative  extension  work,  about  18  million 
dollars  comes  from  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  through  the  Department,  about  6% 
million  from  State  funds,  about  GVj  million 
from  county  appropriations,  and  $890.IM)0 
from  farm  organizations. 

Spread  of  Trrhuiral  Information 

If  the  farm  people  are  to  make  progress 
in  sound  land  use  idanning.  crop  adju.stment, 
Roll  consenation,  and  lmprove<l  tenure,  they 
must  have  wide  understaiuling  of  the  latest 
scientifle  information  nlmut  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  cro|)s  and  livestock 
resulting  from  researcli  and  sound  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  If  farm  people  are  going  to  in¬ 
clude  in  their  plans  social  and  ei'onnmic  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  community,  they  must  have 
reliable  information  on  social  and  economic 
trends  and  agencies  whicli  can  lie  utilized  in 
carrying  out  tlieir  plans.  In  a  million  adult 
result  demonstrations  on  actual  farms  and 
in  farm  homes,  1%  million  group  meetings, 
3  million  visits  to  farm  bonu's,  in  office  calls 
from  farm  people,  and  countless  other  ways, 
extension  agents  during  the  .veai;  continue<l 
to  give  farm  iieople  latest  technical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  lielped  them  to  consider  that  in¬ 
formation  in  its  true  persiiectlve  i"  relation 
to  all  other  considerations  that  for 

better  rural  living.  With  the  help  of  .000 
farmers  acting  as  voluntary  leaders,  .aey 
gave  assistance  in  marketing  work  in  some 
18,500  communities. 

On  countless  other  fronts  the  agents  lielped 
farm  people  to  fight  liundreds  of  crop  and 


livestock  pests  and  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
floods,  droughts,  and  hurricanes ;  helped  farm¬ 
ers  to  get  better  hogs,  cows,  and  poultry; 
to  have  all-year  gardens  and  well-filled  pan- 
tries;  and  to  lieautify  their  homes;  and  led 
in  developing  rural  recreation  and  other  com¬ 
munity  facilities  for  better  rural  living. 

In  these  and  otlier  ways,  extension  agents. 


personally  and  throiigli  local  leaders,  farmer 
land  use  planning  committees,  and  electeil 
agricultural  conservation  committeemen,  and 
by  cooperating  with  other  agencies  in  educa¬ 
tional  work,  helped  millions  of  .farm  people 
to  establish  more  profitable  farming,  im¬ 
proved  homes,  and  more  satisfying  rural 
living. 


Clover  Into  Livestock 


p  “(’lovers  on  every  farm  in  the  county  by 

11W2'’  is  the  slogan  of  Claiborne  County, 
Mis.s..  farmers  who  have  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  raising  year-round  pasture  and 
feed  for  increased  livestock  production. 

This  clover-livestock  campaign  soon  got 
under  way  when  Jodie  S.  McKewen,  a  clover 
enthusiast,  came  to  the  county  as  agricultural 
agent  in  November  1935.  The  county  already 
had  large  numbers  of  improved  livestock, 
but  farmers  were  short  on  year-round  pasture 
and  fetsl.  Clover  was  the  solution  to  this 
feed  sliortage,  and  the  very  next  year  leading 
farmers  of  the  county  cooperated  with  Mr. 
McKewen  in  conducting  demonstrations  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  the  clover  program 
to  increase  the  farm  income. 

Me(‘tings  of  producers  were  held,  and  a 
tour  was  organized  to  visit  outstanding  dem¬ 
onstrations.  Eighty-five  farmers  went  on  this 
tour,  and  the  two  banks  at  Port  Gibson, 
together  with  members  of  the  Lions’  Club, 
gave  a  barbecue  supper  after  which  producers 
gave  talks.  Every  detail  of  the  program  was 
worked  out  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  furthering  the  program  in 
their  communities.  The  program  has  been 
consistently  backtHi  by  the  Lions’  Club,  the 
local  banks,  and  the  county  newspapers. 
Tlirough  it  all.  County  Agent  McKewen  has 
been  the  “spark  plug’’  and,  judging  from  the 
expansion  of  the  program,  his  clover  enthus¬ 
iasm  has  continued  to  grow. 

Already,  thousands  of  acres  throughout  the 
county  have  been  planted  to  some  14  varieties 
of  clovers,  including  white,  red,  crimson,  bur, 
hop,  and  lespdleza.  These  thick-growing, 
soil-forming,  nitrogen-gathering  crops  are  pro- 
ti'cting  precious  soil  from  destructive  erosion, 
adding  needed  fertility,  and  providing  nutri¬ 
tious  grazing  for  more  than  26,(X)0  head  of 
cattle  as  well  as  for  hogs  and  work  stock. 
Seeilings  of  crimson  clover  alone  increased 
from  3,990  iiounds  in  1936  to  18,000  pounds 
in  1J)38.  The  acreage  in  white  clover  has  been  ' 
doubled,  and  the  acreage  in  red  clover  has 
been  increased  tenfold. 

Livestock  grazed  on  white  clover  planted 
on  both  cultivated  land  and  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  at  the  rate  of  one  animal  unit  per 
acre  during  the  first  4  months  of  last  year, 
and  then  the  farmers  took  off  the  livestock 


and  harvested  a  crop  of  seed  which  on  some 
areas  yielded  as  much  as  200  pounds  per 
acre. 

One  farmer  reixirts  that  his  250  acres  in 
crimson  clover,  along  with  other  grazing 
crops  and  permanent  pasture,  enabled  him  to 
practically  eliminate  all  purchases  of  feed 
last  year.  Although  he  has  a  magnificent 
herd  of  purebred  Hereford  cattle  which  are 
kept  fat  the  year  round,  the  only  feed  he 
buys  is  outs,  as  be  exchanges  his  cottonseed 
for  all  of  the  cotton.seed  meal  that  he  needs. 
In  fact,  he  has  produced  so  much  winter 
grazing  from  crimson,  re<l,  and  white  clover 
that  he  has  been  able  to  materially  reduce  the 
quantity  of  silage  fed  during  w’inter  months. 

Three  years  ago,  a  farmer  took  over  a 
farm  near  Port  Gibson,  which  had  been 
practically  worn  out  and  abandoned.  By 
terracing  all  the  rolling  land,  establishing 
liermanent  pastures,  and  growing  winter 
cover  crops,  he  has  improved  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  more  than  doubled  the  production 
of  crops,  and  is  economically  producing  live¬ 
stock. 

The  Soil  t'ouservatlou  Service  has  co- 
oiierated  with  farmers  in  providing  assistance 
in  carrying  out  soil  conservation  practices 
on  their  farms.  Paym<*nts  provided  by  the 
AAA  to  farmers  for  carrying  out  soil-building 
practices,  including  the  seeding  of  winter 
legumes,  establishing  and  improving  pastures, 
and  building  terraces,  have  been  a  material 
help  in  furthering  the  clover  program  which 
is  paying  triple  dividends  in  richer  soils, 
increased  farm  pro<luction  and  larger  farm 
income. 


Water  Facilities 

In  carrying  out  a  county-wide  program  to 
develop  water  facilities  in  Pondera  County, 
Mont.,  nearly  80  surveys  were  made  this 
year  for  stock-water  reservoirs,  fiood  irriga¬ 
tion  projects,  and  other  water  facilities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.  C.  Petersen,  county  extension 
agent.  Assisting  in  the  program  is  the  county 
agricultural  planning  organization  which  has 
prepared  maps  of  various  areas  showing  the 
location  of  each  reservoir,  volume  and  capac¬ 
ity  of  reservoirs,  and  other  valuable  data. 
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Making  the  Plans  Click 

M.  L.  WILSON,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricnltnre 

To  reach  the  goals  outlined  by  Secretary  Wallace  last  February  in 
the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
requires  that  we  work  together  more  closely  than  ever  before,  says 
Under  Secretary  Wilson  in  this,  the  last  of  the  series. 


H  Ever  siiiee  the  Deiuirtuient  of  Agriculture 
was  established,  it  lias  been  eiigagiMl  in 
what  may  be  called  technological  planning 
and  improvement.  Farm  pisiple  wanted  help 
in  bettering  the  technologj*  of  farming.  The 
D(‘partment  resitondeil  to  this  popular  de¬ 
mand  by  cooperating  with  State  and  local 
agencies  to  provide  the  means  whereby  in¬ 
dividual  fai-mers  or  groups  of  farmers  could 
make  the  improvements  they  wanted  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming  and  marketing.  But  in  our 
present  ago  the  emphasis  has  come  to  rest 
on  social  and  e<-onomic  adjustment  ami  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  planning,  althougli  the  de¬ 
mand  for  technologiral  aid  is  still  with  us 
and  will  continue  to  deserve  attention. 

The  Mean*  for  DriiKH-ratic  Artioii 

In  these  times  the  Department,  therefore, 
must  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agemdes 
to  provide  means  through  which  individual 
farmers  and  groups  of  farmers  may  act  to¬ 
gether  democratically  to  apply  science  and 
good  sense  to  the  problems  of  s<K*inl  adjust¬ 
ment  and  social  planning.  And  this  must  be 
done  not  only  locally  hut  throughout  the 
Nation. 

This  is  a  job  vastly  more  difficult  than  the 
older  one.  One  fact  that  makes  It  so  is  the 
large  number  of  ngen<des  that  must  resiwnd 
to  the  expressed  nee<ls  of  farm  pe<»ple  if  the 
necessary  adjustments  are  to  lie  made  com¬ 
pletely  and  with  the  least  imin.  Our  system 
of  government  has  provi<h*d  for  response  from 
three  levels  of  government — local.  State,  and 
Federal.  Government  at  each  of  these  levels 
has  fairly  w’ell-deflne<l  resiionsibilities,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  twilight  zone  in  which  con¬ 
troversy  centers  in  times  of  change.  The 
important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  get 
response  in  a  balanced  way  from  all  three 
levels.  The  job  of  obtaining  this  response 
from  the  right  level  at  the  right  time  is  a  job 
tl>at  will  get  done  only  if  lo<'al  people  take  a 
hand. 

The  land  use  planning  institution  set  up 
under  the  Mount  Weather  agretunent  lias  been 
operating  for  more  than  a  year  now.  This 
venture  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  en¬ 
couraging  developments  of  which  I  know. 
Local  land  use  planning  will  give  us,  as  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  public  programs,  a  way  to 


discover  what  farm  is'ople  consider  their 
netnis  to  lie.  Aiorwiver,  it  tells  us  when  to 
lH>gin  action.  It  gives  this  information  not 
only  to  administrators  of  national  programs 
hut  to  administrators  of  State  and  loc-al  pro¬ 
grams  as  w(>il.  This  is  a  service'  that  plan¬ 
ning  at  national  levels  or  State  levels  cannot 
jierform. 

Tlie  question  arises.  Will  administrators 
of  county,  State,  and  Feeieral  programs  he 
guided  by  the  de<-lsions  of  county  planning 
committee's?  I  tliink  they  will.  The  whole¬ 
some  relationshi|>s  existing  lietween  farm 
IieopU',  siMH-ia lists,  anel  administrators  give 
us  every  reaseiii  to  hoiK'  for  plans  that  will 
e'xpre'ss  the  experieiiev  anel  intelligi'iit  fore¬ 
sight  of  farm  |M>e>ple'  and  the  se-ie>ntiflc  kneiwl- 
e'elge  of  spee-ialists — plans  on  whie-h  all  ageii- 
cie's  etf  government  e'an  ael  with  contielence. 
If  we  can  woik  out  sound  lanel  use  plans, 
always  working  witli  farmers,  I  think  we  are' 
going  to  tind  that  ultinuitely  the  Imsic  fea¬ 
tures  of  thenei'  plans  will  la*  ae-e-epteal  by 
county.  State,  and  Fealeral  Govt'rnme'nts. 

I  think  I  s|)eak  for  the  Ih'iHirtment  of 
Agriculture  when  I  say  that  the  Depart- 
ine'iit  intends  to  abiele  by  the  dee-isieins  of 
the  lex'nl  planning  gre»u|>s  whenever  action 
under  sue-h  elecisions  is  administratively  feas¬ 
ible  anel  lie's  within  the  range  of  the  powers 
grante'el  to  the  Ih'iMirtme'iit  liy  the  t'ongre'ss. 
And  whe'ii  ae-tion  eleies  not  lie  within  this 
tield,  the  Ih'iiartment  inte'inis  to  e'xplain  fully 
why  it  cannot  act. 

Getting  Along  Together 

I  think  our  lanel  use  planning  prex'e'dures 
are  soundly  e-onceiveal,  yet  this  in  itself  will 
not  guarantee'  tliat  they  will  work.  Whether 
any  e-eaiperatlve  effort  sucei'e'ds  eir  falls  ele'- 
IM'nds  rather  largely  on  heiw  we'll  iieople  get 
along  together,  whether  their  fundamental 
phileisophie's  are  in  harmony,  and  whether 
their  personalities  clie-k.  In  agriculture  we 
are  extremely  fortunate*.  We  have  one  gre'at 
advantage.  By  and  large,  the  men  who  serve 
tlie  States  anel  the  Ft*deral  Government  have 
the  same  farm  Irackground.  In  large  measure 
both  grouiis  are  preslucts  of  the  land-grant 
college  system,  and  many  have  aerve*d  in  both 
Feeleral  anel  State  agencies.  I  doubt  if  in  any 
other  plae-e  in  our  dual  system  of  Government 


you  will  And  as  much  like-mindedne'ss  and 
similarity  among  State  peeqde  and  Federal 
peH>plc  as  }’e)u  will  flnel  in  agrie-ulture. 

SiiMi'  ceM>|N'ration  in  the  last  analysis  ri'sts 
u|Min  tlie  ia*rsonal  fae-tor  In  administration, 
this  Is  a  gri'at  asset.  Unde'rstaiiding  e>f  other 
IM'e>ple*'8  vie'ws,  tolerance,  a  willingnc'ss  tei  give 
anel  take,  a  eli'cp  desire  tei  agree  ein  e'eaninon 
ol»je*e'tlve*s — the'se*  are  all  elements  that  lailk 
large  in  the  administration  of  any  program, 
be  it  ae-tiein,  e*elue‘ntiem,  rese'arch,  or  planning. 

I  iiseal  to  visit  the  late  Itean  Mumford  of 
Illinois  feir  a  '’father-tei-son”  talk  whenever 
I  hael  some  e'siM'e'inlly  hanl  predtlems  on  iny 
mind.  At  the  e'ieise  of  one  of  our  last  talks, 
iH'iui  Muniforel  saiel  to  me:  “One  eif  the  things 
we  iie'eal,  in  the'se  elays  wlie'ii  aelmiiiist rotors 
ami  directors  s|iend  set  mue-h  time  in  eim- 
fere'iices,  is  seiint'  kinel  etf  institutiem  that  will 
bring  State  and  Fealeral  laHiple  tetgether, 
where*  they  emn  metre*  ae-e-urately  sea*  the*  ettlier 
felletw's  {Mtiiit  of  vie'w.” 

The  Tmreling  Conference 

This  itli'ii  etf  Iie*an  Mumfetrers  le'd  to  the 
traveling  eatnfereiie'e's  etf  State  anel  Fenleral 
aelministratitrs  whie-h  we  are  trying  this 
year — entufere'iie-e's  in  wliiedi  we  elet  etur  etin- 
fe*rring  etut  eui  the  land  where  the  wetrk  is 
eletiie*.  The*  succe'ss  etf  the'se*  c<tnfercneH*s  ieaels 
me  tet  snggi'st  tliat  seuni'tliing  of  the  setrt 
at  leaiil  le*ve*ls  wetulei  le*a<l  tet  la'tter  unelcr- 
staneling  etf  State,  Fealeral,  ami  les-al  pret- 
grams.  I  knetw  that  setme  wetrk  etf  this  setrt 
is  Ite'ing  eletiie*,  yet  1  have  a  fea'Iiug  that  our 
IM'etple*  elet  nett  gt't  tetge'ther  etften  e'lietiigh.  The 
eqiiMtrtunity  to  exe-hange  ieli'os  anel  vie*w- 
IHtints  is  greate'st  right  etut  in  the  countit'S. 
Farmers  must  think  so,  teat.  One  lanei  use 
planning  e-etmmitte'e  in  a  cetunty  in  Virginia 
gave  as  one  etf  its  first  ren'etinmenelations  that 
all  agricultural  wetrkers  in  the  county  slietuld 
la*  hetuse*el  in  the  same  building.  I  undor- 
stanel  that  this  is  la-ing  elone. 

Se'cretary  Wallae'e  ctutlineel  the  getals  all  of 
us  in  agrie-ulture  are  trying  tet  ae-hieve,  in  the 
first  of  this  series  of  articles.  If  we  are 
to  reae-h  the*se*  getals,  we  shall  Inive  to  wetrk 
tetgethe*r  metre*  cletse'ly  than  we  ever  have 
la'fetre*.  The*  time  is  itast  wlieii  any  agency 
e*an  get  its  etwn  way  anel  ae-e-ttmplish  what  it 
set  out  to  elo.  The  ohjea-tive*s  etf  all  our  pro¬ 
grams  are  teat  inte'reU'ia'iielent  fttr  tliat.  Wlien 
we  deal  with  sea-ial  anel  ee*etnetmic  aeljust- 
me'iits,  what  etiie*  age-ne-y  eletes  affea-ts  what 
every  ettlier  agene-y  dea's.  Certainly,  we  in 
the  I>e*|Hirtnient  etf  .\griculture  have  le*arned 
this  fretni  etur  e-ffetrts  tet  e-eatrelinate  the  work 
etf  etne  hure'au  with  anetther.  The  full  jetb  in 
e-etordinatiem  is  a  challenging  one*.  To  under¬ 
take  to  inte*grate  the  work  of  ail  agencies 
wetrking  in  agriculture  and  relateal  fielels  is 
la*yetnel  the*  wisdetni  of  any  group  at  one  level 
etf  getvernment.  It  can  be  ac-e*omplished  only 
if  we*  appretach  the  problem  together  with 
et]ien  minds  and  under  the  guielane-e  etf  those 
most  dlrea-tly  affecteal  by  our  pretgrams — farm 
peetple. 
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Cumulative  Effect  of  Extension 
in  Kentucky 

T.  P.  COOPER,  Director  of  Extension,  Kentucky 


P  T!m*  <'iiiiuiliitive  of  yearn  of  ex- 

teiiHioii  teachiiiK  in  Kentiieky  are  be- 
romiiiK  no  pronounetMl  that  In  ninny  localities 
even  a  caniial  ol>n<>rver  noticf's  the  changes. 
An  illuntmtion  in  the  use  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate.  Many  years  ago,  extvptional  farmers 
here  and  f.ere  trie*l  the  recommendations 
of  the  ex|M‘rimeiit  station  and  found  them 
(PmkI.  The  Kxtennioii  St'rvice  was  then  or- 
ganir^nl  to  make  demonstrations  convincing 
and  easy  to  foiiow.  In  the  rmuit  pjist,  such 
action  programs  as  the  agricultural-adjiist- 
DMMit  program  and  others  hare  offered  addi¬ 
tional  encouragement  and  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  put  into  practice  things  that 
they  had  already  recognized  as  desirable. 
Kentucky,  with  a  com|Miratirely  small  tillable 
area,  is  the  stHsaid  largest  user  of  limestone 
in  the  I’nitisl  States  and  applies  as  much  TV A' 
siiiM-rphosphate  as  all  the  other  States  in 
the  east  ctuitral  rt'gion  coinhineil. 

The  lesiMsleza  proJ<*ct  initiated  hy  the  Kx- 
tensioii  Servlix*  a  ilwade  ago  now  covers 
ahoiit  7  million  acres,  and  its  beimficial 
pres«*n<x‘  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  land- 
8ca|M*.  The  Kxtcnsion  S«>rvice  has  long  advo- 
catwl  more  acreag**  tlevoted  to  improved 
periiianent  imsture,  the  counterpart  Isdng 
Improved  tillage  of  the  iM^st-sulteil  acres. 

The  net  r(‘sults  manifest  themscdves  in 
mon*  and  better  livestock  of  alt  classes,  and 
no  travider  goes  far  on  any  road  in  Kentucky 
without  noticing  improved  flocks  of  purebred 
poultry  and  the  iiifslern  houses  In  which  they 
are  kept.  The  owners  are  selling  the  eggs 
from  thesi*  flocks,  testeil  against  disease,  to 
hatcheries  at  advancisl  prices,  and  in  many 
cas»‘s  the  profits  go  to  improve  the  home. 
The  standard  of  living  in  farm  homes  is 
definitely  improving. 

A  coiniiarison  of  the  agronomy  program 
this  year  with  that  of  7  years  ago  illustrates 
the  flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  extension 
work.  In  11)32  the  seeiling  of  Korean  les- 
petleza  r**ct*ivtHl  major  emphasis.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  adoptisl  the  practice,  and  in  11)39  little 
or  no  emphasis  on  stHsling  Korean  lespedeza 
was  necessary  except  in  mixtures  of  clover 
and  grasses.  In  the  meantime,  the  use  of 
Kori'an  lespedeza  has  iKX'ome  a  common  farm 
practice  throughout  the  State. 

SisHling  rye  grass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
oomimratlvely  new  practice,  and  much  em¬ 
phasis  was  given  by  extension  agents  to 
this  crop  during  the  season.  A  few  years 
hence  perhaps  the  use  of  rye  grass  will  become 
an  adoptetl  practice,  at  which  time  attention 


will  Ik*  shifted  to  some  other  im]M>rtant 
agronomic  problem. 

During  the  past  year,  county  agents  have 
gone  forward  with  their  program,  putting 
emphasis  on  the  soil-building  features  of  the 
agricultural  con.servation  program.  They 
began  working  early  last  year  to  encourage 
farmers  to  earn  soil-building  allowances 
under  the  AAA  program.  In  each  county 
several  training  st'hools  for  community  and 
county  committeemen  laid  the  ground  work 
for  an  effective  cilucational  effort  on  soil- 
building  practic(>s.  In  the  spring,  community 
committeemen  clu*cke«l  with  each  farmer  on 
his  soil-building  practices  and  planned  with 
him  the  practices  to  be  carrleil  out  during 
the  coming  year.  This  was  done  at  the 
county  otflce  when  the  farmer  called  for  his 
agricultural  conservation  chei'k.  Soil-bulld- 


m  Sounding  out  extension  iMirthdiuition  in  22 

Nebraska  counties,  a  survey  of  .‘14,993 
farm  families  (85  perc*ent  of  all  the  farm 
families  in  the  area)  reveals  that  extension 
work  has  reachetl  79  percent  of  the  owner 
farm  families.  84  percent  of  the  part-owner 
farm  famili«*s,  and  74  permit  of  the  tenant 
farm  families.  Altogether,  77  permit  of  the 
farm  families  had  bet*n  reachetl  in  some  meas¬ 
urable  way  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Servic*e  when  the  survey  was  made  in  1937. 

In  the  26,8.52  iiarticiiiating  farm  families 
there  were  .37,458  individuals  who  had  taken 
IMirt  in  extension  activities. 

Of  the  34,993  farm  families  studied,  31 
lK*rcent  were  owners;  13  percent,  part  own¬ 
ers;  and  56  percent,  tenant.s.  Nearly  59  per¬ 
cent  of  the  owner  and  part-owner  families 
had  mortgagiHl  iiart  or  all  of  their  land.  A 
larger  jiercentage  of  the  owner  farm  families 
than  of  the  tenant  farm  families  had  been 
reached,  but  the  tenant  families  had  more 
members  per  family  particiiiating. 

The  Nebraska  study  also  indicates  that 
from  78  to  85  iiercent  of  the  clients  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Soil 
Conservation,  and  Farm  Creilit  programs  had 
iiarticipated  in  extension  activities. 

With  supplementary  personnel  from  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Nebraska 
Extension  Service  undertook  this  survey  to 


iug  goals  were  announi'od  as  early  as  possible 
so  as  to  encourage  farmers  to  make  greater 
use  of  spring  practiet*8. 

Community  (‘ilueational  mivtlugs,  circular 
letters,  and  newspa]K>r  articles  familiarizeil 
the  fanners  with  timely  soil-building  prac¬ 
tices.  After  di.scussing  the  subje<‘t  with 
farmi'rs  when  they  came  to  get  their  checks, 
a  letter  was  mailed  to  each  farmer  giving 
the  amount  of  allowanci*  unearntHl  and  call¬ 
ing  attention  again  to  ways  of  earning  the 
remainder.  The  committi'cman  then  made  a 
follow-up  visit  to  these  farmers. 

To  help  farmers  iu  carrying  out  the 
practices  they  decided  uiion,  arrangements 
were  made  with  truckers  and  dealers  for  the 
delivery  and  spreading  of  lime ;  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  aid  farmers  in  flnancing 
soil-building  practices  through  the  use  of 
a.ssignments. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work 
carried  by  the  home  demonstration  agents 
during  the  past  year.  The  county  home¬ 
makers  as.sociatlons  have  shown  a  virility 
and  interest  in  home  economics  programs  and 
in  carrying  the  programs  to  others  in  their 
communities.  Farm  women  have  determined 
that  the  work  carried  by  the  home  demon¬ 
stration  agent  is  ess(>ntial  to  their  interests, 
and  it  apiiears  that  the  demand  for  this  work 
will  increa.se  during  the  coming  year. 


determine  the  extent  to  which  extension  work 
had  reaclM*d  all  grouiJS  of  Nebraska  farm  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  Information  was  obtained  largely 
from  records  in  the  county  extension  offices. 
From  one  to  three  workers  assigned  in  each 
county  transferre<l  the  data  from  the  county 
agents’  records  to  a  farm-family  card.  These 
cards  were  made  up  for  each  family  living 
on  farms  of  40  acres  or  more.  The  records 
of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Assoc*latlon 
furnished  a  description  of  the  land  and  des¬ 
ignations  as  to  ownership  or  tenancy.  From 
the  county  ri>cords  a  list  of  farms  mortgaged 
was  obtained. 

The  77  pt'rc-ent  of  Nebraska  farm  families 
reached  by  extension  work  closi'ly  approxi¬ 
mates  the  79  iH*rcf*nt  of  the  10,733  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  s»irveye<l  in  17  other  areas  that  had  re¬ 
ported  the  a<loi)tion  of  farm  amd  home  prac¬ 
tices  ill  previous  cooiierative  extension  studies 
cc.nductiHl  hy  M.  C.  Wilson. 

“The  reiHirt  on  tin*  survey  of  extension  iMir- 
ticipation  in  22  Nebraska  eounties  throws 
much  light  on  the  question  of  how  thoroughly 
the  Extension  Service  is  eontacting  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  farm  iKipulation,”  coinmented 
Mr.  Wilson.  “The  large  volume  of  data  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  was 
done  makes  this  study,  which  was  directed  by 
the  late  It  H.  Holland,  supervisor  of  programs 
for  Nebraska,  of  unusual  value.” 


Extension  Reaches  Farm  Families 
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Forty-six  Unified  Counties  Selected 
As  County  Planning  Progresses 


H  Memorauda  of  understandiug  on  land  use 
planning  between  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  have  been  completed  in  all  but  three 
States :  Illinois,  California,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Annual  project  agreements  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  with  each  State  that  has  signed  the 
memorandum  of  understanding.  These  proj¬ 
ect  agreements  cover  the  details  of  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year. 

State  bureau  of  agricultural  economics 
representatives  report  the  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  of  State  committees  in  33  States,  and 
in  5  additional  States  a  list  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  agencies  has  been 
submitte<l.  State  committees  are  in  process 
of  organization  in  other  States. 

On  the  county  level,  intensive  planning 
work  involving  area  mapping  and  classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  formulation  of  immediate  and 
long-time  land  use  plans  and  adjustment  goals 
has  been  inaugurated  in  42  States.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  counties  in  which  intensive  planning 
has  been  inaugurated  prior  to  July  1,  19311, 
and  in  which  this  phase  of  planning  has  been 
completed  or  will  be  completed  within  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  alwut  317.  The  numlH*r 
of  counties  in  which  intensive  planning  has 
been  inaugurated  since  July  1,  1939,  or  In 
which  intensive  planning  will  be  started  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  is  altout  387.  This 
does  not  mean  that  work  is  not  being  done 
in  other  States  but  only  that  the  vtrogram 
has  not  advanced  to  the  stage  where  coun¬ 
ties  have  been  selected. 

Unified  programs  will  be  developed  in  at 
least  one  county  in  each  State  for  adminis¬ 
tration  in  1940.  Tiiese  counties  are  those 
where  it  is  expected  tiiat  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  action  agencies  to  n'flect  planning 
committee  recommendations  in  their  pro¬ 
grams  for  1940  and  where  a  major  effort  at 
reconciling  local.  State,  and  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  made  next  year. 

So  far,  40  counties  in  41  States  have  been 
selected  for  the  development  of  unified  county 
programs. 

These  unified  counties  are:  Windham  and 
New  London,  Conn. ;  Sussex,  Del. ;  Penobscot. 
Maine ;  Kent,  Md. ;  Worcester  and  Essex, 
Mass. ;  Coos  and  Ikdkiiap,  N.  H. ;  Atlantic, 
N.  J. ;  St.  Lawrence  and  Wyoming,  N.  Y. ; 
Washington,  It.  I. ;  Chittenden,  Vt. ;  Lewis, 
W,  Va. ;  Lee.  Ala. ;  Columbia,  Fla. ;  Greene, 
Ga. ;  Caswell,  N.  C. ;  Newberry,  S.  C. ;  Cul¬ 
peper,  Va. ;  Adair,  Iowa ;  Carlton,  Minn. ; 
Ross,  Ohio;  Barron,  Wis. ;  Yell,  Ark.;  Lin¬ 
coln,  La. ;  Covington,  Miss. ;  Okfuskee,  Okla. ; 
Young  and  Kaufman.  Tex. ;  Teton,  Mont. ; 
Boone,  Nebr. ;  Ward,  N.  Dak. ;  Hand,  S.  Dak. ; 
Platte,  Wyo. ;  Nemaha,  Kans. ;  Quay,  N.  Mex. ; 
Yuma,  Ariz. ;  Yulai,  Calif. ;  Washington, 


Idaho;  Lyon,  Nev,  (tentative);  Coos,  Oreg. ; 
Box  Elder,  Utah;  Spokane,  Wash.;  and  Hop¬ 
kins,  Ky.  (tentative). 

In  many  States  real  progress  already  has 
been  made  in  translating  the  results  of  agri¬ 
cultural  planning  efforts  into  action.  For 
example,  in  Cldldress  County,  Tex.,  during 
the  past  3  years,  plantings  under  the  Prairie 
States  forestry  project  have,  because  of  lack 
of  sufllcient  information,  been  located  in  part 
on  tight  land  where  it  has  been  diflScult  to 
get  the  trees  to  grow  and  where  wind  erosion 
has  not  been  a  serious  problem.  Now  the 
areas  for  planting  are  being  selected  on  the 
basis  of  the  land  classification  study  made  by 
the  county  land  use  planning  committee. 

As  a  result  of  soil-erosion  studies  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  the  Young  County, 
Tex.,  land  use  planning  committee,  the  local 
commissioner's  court  has  purchased  equip¬ 
ment  costing  more  than  $6,000,  which  is  being 
used  for  terracing  and  contouring  of  farm 
land. 

The  land  use  classification  map  of  Beaver 


Marketing  Agreements 
in  California 

Feileral  marketing  agrei‘ments  are  opera¬ 
tive  in  California  on  fall  and  winter  pears, 
Beurre  Hardy  pears,  hops,  citrus,  walnuts, 
and  deciduous  tree  fruits.  State  marketing 
agreements  are  oiterative  on  dates,  canning 
asparagus,  fresh  Bartlett  (tears,  fresh  Beurre 
Hardy  pi*ar8,  canning  cling  peaches,  and  r.n 
walnuts.  State  prorate  programs  are  opera¬ 
tive  on  lettuce,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  olives,  figs, 
raisitis,  prunes,  asimragus,  grapes,  canning 
Bartlett  pears,  and  on  canning  Kadota  figs. 
State  milk-marketing  agreements  are  opera¬ 
tive  in  eiglit  areas  of  (California.  Educa¬ 
tional  service  is  given  famK>rs  by  extension 
agents  in  all  of  these  fields. 


Seven  Million  Trees 

Forest  Service  work  crews  dug  and  graded 
about  7  million  trees  in  Kansas  to  use  in  the 
shelterbelt-planting  program  next  spring,  an- 
nount'ed  Russell  Reitz,  State  director  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

About  6  million  trees  were  grown  in  the 
two  nurseries  located  near  Abilene  and  Hut¬ 
chinson.  The  nursery  stock  is  supplemented 
by  more  than  1  million  cottonwood  trees 
which  are  dug  from  sand  bars  of  streams  or 
around  lakes. 

The  digging  and  grading  of  planting  stock 


County,  Okla.,  and  the  committee  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  size  and  type  of  farm  in  each 
use-cla.ss  area  are  being  used  by  the  county 
supt*rvisor  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion.  Farm-management  plans,  which  are  the 
Imsis  uiKtn  wliich  FSA  loans  are  made,  have 
been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations. 

In  Worcester  and  Wicomico  Counties,  Md., 
the  problem  of  proper  drainage  of  the  Po- 
comoke  River  watershed  has  been  acute. 
Through  the  action  of  the  county  committee, 
each  of  these  counties  has  agreed  to  appro¬ 
priate  $10,000  for  farm-drainage  work.  In 
addition,  the  committees  will  seek  State  funds 
to  supplement  the  county  appropriations  for 
the  drainage  and  land-improvement  program. 

At  the  time  the  county  land  use  planning 
committees  in  those  counties  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  obtaining  tbes«>  actions  or  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  moilification  of  policies  already 
Iteing  carried  out,  none  of  these  counties  liad 
l)een  selected  as  unified  program  counties. 
Some  of  tliem  still  are  not  in  this  class. 
These  examples  indicate  the  desire  on  the 
rmrt  of  the  planning  farmers  of  America  to 
see  their  recommendations  translated  into 
action.  They  show  that  farmers,  out  of  their 
long  .vears  of  experience  on  the  land,  have  a 
definite  contribution  to  make  to  the  building 
of  county  plans. 


is  an  annual  event  in  the  Forest  Service. 
Tl>e  tret's  are  dug  in  the  nursery  by  machine 
and  grudcsl  by  hand.  Most  spe<‘ies  of  trees 
must  be  at  least  seven  tiiirty-scconds  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  root  collar  to  be  us¬ 
able  for  field  planting.  Smaller-sizc>  stock  do 
not  survive  so  well  in  the  field. 

The  trees  are  tied  in  bundles  of  5U  and 
shipped  by  tru<*k  to  district  heellng-in  beds 
where  they  are  stort*d  through  the  winter. 
In  the  spring,  the  trees  are  taken  to  the 
farms  and  planted.  It  is  expected  that  about 
10,0(X>  acres  of  farm  shelterbelts  will  be 
planted  in  Marcli  and  April  in  some  45  coun¬ 
ties  in  Kansas  in  this  program. 


More  Trees 

One  of  the  major  land  use  problems  in 
Illinois  centers  around  the  3  million  acres  of 
farm  woodland  needing  improved  management 
practices,  more  than  3  million  acres  of  idle 
land  needing  reforestation,  and  231,000  farm¬ 
steads,  most  of  which  would  benefit  by  wind¬ 
breaks.  Last  year  one  commercial  nursery 
sold  3,000  evergreen  trees  for  windbreaks 
after  four  windbreak  demonstrations  had 
been  established  in  that  vicinity.  Reforesta¬ 
tion  demonstrations  were  started  in  1938  and 
will  take  time  to  become  effective,  but  each 
year  the  State  nurseries  have  sold  all  of 
their  available  planting  stock.  In  1939  the 
Extension  Service  was  responsible  for  nearly 
all  of  the  l>/4  million  trees  sold  to  farmers. 
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Brushing  Up  on  the  Job 


g  In  this  month  of  January,  when  folks  are 
taking  stock  of  their  work,  it  seems  a 
goo<l  time  to  review  the  summer-school  activ¬ 
ities  of  1939,  when  more  than  770  men  and 
women  extension  workers  took  time  out  to 
improve  themselves  professionally.  Enrolled 
in  tht‘  extension  courses  offered  at  13  differ¬ 
ent  land-grant  institutions  were  county 
agents,  sim-ialists,  and  supervisors  from  38 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  1939  enrollment 
figures  show-  a  humiK'r  increase  over  the 
preee<ling  2  years — 187  extension  employees 
having  attended  the  summer  sessions  of  1938 
and  354  in  1937. 

Agents  Recommend  Summer  School 

“How  I  wish  I  could  have  attended  one  of 
the.sc  schools  when  I  first  startwl  extension 
work  back  in  1013,”  reminisced  County  Agent 
J.  \V.  Whitaker,  Jr.,  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  extension  workers  in  the  point  of  serv¬ 
ice  taking  the  1939  extension  courses.  Mr. 
Whitaker  t«M)k  leave  from  his  extension  work 
in  Washington  County,  Mias.,  to  attend  the 
I»iiisinna  summer  school. 

Apprt'clntion  of  the  extension  school  for 
!  Iiruadening  the  Iteginning  agent  is  reflected 
by  Hoosler  Agent  Ijilllan  Murphy,  one  of  the 
.TO  extension  workers  attending  the  Purdue 
1  summer  school,  ‘‘Discussing  my  county  prob- 
1  lems  in  the  claasroom  with  other  extension 
i  workers,  studying  extension  organization  and 
program  planning  gave  me  bc'tter-rounded 
judgment  with  which  to  tackle  these  prob¬ 
lems  when  I  returned  to  my  home  demon¬ 
stration  job  in  V'igo  County." 

Wyoming’s  extension  forester,  W,  O. 
Ildmonston,  attending  Colorado's  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  said  he  gained  “a  distinct  uplift  and 
(  understanding  at  the  school”  and  wished 

;  there  w»‘re  more  hours  in  the  day  or  night  to 

complete  all  the  reference  rending. 

The  development  of  area-training  centers 
I  similar  to  the  tri-Stnte  (Kamsas,  Nebraska, 
and  Colorado)  set-up  of  the  Colorado  State 
College  of  Agriculture  for  the  last  3  years 
seems  most  desirable.  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
i  liOuisiana,  and  Mississippi  cooperatively 
planned  p  similar  3-week  session  at  the 
l!t39  summer  school  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
1  versity,  which  was  attended  by  68  extension 
(  workers  from  the  4  States.  Colorado,  by  the 
way,  hung  up  somewhat  of  a  double  record 
this  year  In  enrolling  117  extension  workers 
from  26  States  In  their  3-week  session  and 
in  having  on  their  faculty  two  extension 
directors,  William  Peterson,  of  Utah,  and 
1  H.  C.  Ramsower,  of  Ohio. 

I  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
j  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  entered,  Into  the 
program  planning  of  Hampton  Institute’s 
j  first  extension  summer  school  for  Negro 

j  workers.  “The  school  has  helped  to  set  a 

i  new  pattern  for  In-service  education  for 


Negro  county  agents,”  commented  Field  Agent 
J.  B.  Pierce  in  reporting  the  record  at¬ 
tendance  of  143  Negro  extension  workers  from 
8  Southern  States.  Practically  all  the  Negro 
men  and  women  agents  of  Texas — some  75  in 
all — attended  the  3-week  courses  at  Prairie 
View,  and  106  Negro  extension  workers  from 
5  States  enrolled  in  Tuskegee’s  third  annual 
summer  session. 

More  and  more,  extension  workers  are  stor¬ 
ing  up  leave  to  enroll  in  the  summer  sessions. 
Their  growing  interest  in  the  intensive  short- 
I)eriod  courses  as  a  solution  to  the  profes¬ 
sional-improvement  problem  was  manifested 
in  the  information  furnished  by  94  percent  of 
the  State  and  county  workers  in  the  1938 
study  of  the  Preparation  and  Training  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Workers  (E.  S.  C.  295). 

In  this  connection,  of  special  interest  at 
Missouri’s  8-week  school  was  the  conferring 
on  Wendell  Holman,  agricultural  agent  of 
Boone  County,  Mo.,  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  acquired  entirely  through  summer-school 
courses.  Mr.  Holman,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  field  assignments  of  prospective  extension 
agents  studying  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
.souri,  startetl  his  graduate  training  in  the 
extension  course  offered  by  M.  C.  Wilson  at 
the  1931  summer  school  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  This  graduate  extension  session 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  experimental  gradu¬ 
ate-credit  course  started  at  Wisconsin  in  1929 
at  the  request  of  H.  L.  Russell,  then  dean  of 
the  college  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Holman  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  is  the  first  agent  to  receive  an  M.  A.  de¬ 
gree  under  Missouri’s  plan  for  professional 
improvement  inaugurated  2  years  ago. 

Arkansas  Establishes 
Rural  Libraries 

I.,el.sure  offers  no  perplexities  to  Arkansas 
fann  wives,  and  the  answer  is  not  that  they 
have  none.  Better  household  management 
h‘arnetl  through  their  home  demonstration 
clubs  and  labor-saving  devices  made  possible 
through  rural  electrification  have  taken  care 
of  that. 

Hobbies,  community  recreational  programs, 
community-improvement  projects,  and  com¬ 
munity  choruses  are  a  few  of  their  leisure 
activities;  but  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  probably  most  permanent  innovativ>ns  In¬ 
troduced  is  the  community  library.  Home 
demonstration  club  members  in  all  sections  of 
the  State  have  pooled  their  resources  to 
provide  reading  material  for  their  communi¬ 
ties. 

One  of  the  first  community  libraries  estab¬ 
lished  was  that  of  the  Center  Valley  Club 
of  Pope  County  In  northwestern  Arkansas. 
The  members  obtained  the  use  of  a  vacant 


nM)m  at  the  scho«>lhuuse,  purchased  lumber 
and  built  a  table  and  shelves  around  the 
wall  for  the  l)ooks,  and  then  asked  for  dona¬ 
tions  of  books  and  magazines.  The  library 
opened  with  50  books  and  monthly  copies 
of  15  leading  magazines.  Books  are  added 
from  time  to  time  with  funds  obtained  from 
ice-cream  suppers  and  other  enterprises. 

Pope  County  also  has  a  county  library 
sponsored  by  the  county  council  of  home 
demonstration  clubs.  B(K)ks  are  borrowed 
from  the  State  library  and  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  county  home  demonstration  agent. 
They  may  be  checked  out  for  a  period  of  1 
week.  The  small  fine  charged  for  overdue 
books  pays  the  express  charge  for  transport¬ 
ing  the  books  to  and  from  the  State  library. 

A  number  of  other  counties  also  maintain 
county  libraries. 

Another  particularly  successful  community 
library  in  northwestern  Arkansas  is  that 
operated  by  the  Cain  Home  Demonstration 
Club  in  Crawford  County.  Starting  2  years 
ago  with  a  few  books  which  they  kept  in  an 
old  safe,  the  library  now  has  more  than  300 
books  and  1,000  magazines.  The  library  is 
locate<l  in  the  schoolhouse  so  that  the  school 
children  may  also  u.«e  it.  Among  the  books 
are  a  9-volume  set  of  United  States  history 
and  a  21-volume  set  of  reference  books. 

The  members  of  the  Boles  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Club  in  Scott  County,  southwestern 
.Arkansas,  have  an  interesting  method  of 
financing  their  community  library.  They 
opened  with  only  30  books  and  magazines 
on  hand,  but  assets  have  been  gradually  In- 
crt'asing.  Each  person  using  the  library  pays 
a  f(>e  of  25  cents  for  a  3-month  membership, 
the  money  being  used  to  purchase  new  books. 

Baxter  County,  in  northeastern  Arkansas, 
boasts  three  community  libraries — Shady 
Grove,  Advance  Lone  Rock,  and  Three  Broth¬ 
ers.  The  home  demonstration  clubs  borrow 
the  books  from  the  State  library.  The  club 
librarian  keeps  the  books  in  her  home  and 
checks  them  out  to  the  other  members.  The 
Union  Hill  club  library  in  Randolph  County, 
also  in  northwesteni  Arkansas,  and  the  Toltec 
club  library  in  Lonoke  County  are  operated 
in  the  .same  manner. 

The  most  recent  community  library  which 
has  been  established  is  that  of  the  Moun- 
tainburg  Home  Demonstration  Club  in  Craw¬ 
ford  County.  The  club  obtained  a  vacant 
room  in  one  of  the  store  buildings  and,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  WPA,  built  shelves  for 
the  books.  People  in  the  community  donated 
246  books  which  were  approved  by  the  State 
library  board.  Mrs.  Harrison  Peters,  librar¬ 
ian,  reports  that  38  people  checked  out  books 
the  first  day  the  library  opened.  The  club 
is  planning  a  number  of  entertainments  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  more  books. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples,  but 
they  illustrate  the  resourcefulness  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  Arkansas’  home  demonstration 
clubwomen  in  altering  their  environments  in 
conformity  with  their  broadened  scope  of 
interests. 
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Ohio  Farms  Differ 


Surveys  made  iu  Haucock  and  Meigs 
Counties,  Ohio,  by  prominent  farmers  under 
the  supervision  of  County  Agents  F,  G.  Hali 
and  Wesley  S.  Green  illustrate  vividly  the 
wide  divergence  of  farming  conditions  in 
Ohio  and  also  show  the  lUH'd  of  understanding 
local  agricultural  conditions  bi'fore  making 
plans  to  better  them. 

Hancock  County,  with  a  total  of  303,427 
acres  of  land,  w’as  inventoried  by  the  land 
use  committee  as  having  328,2:i8  acn*s  of  crop 
land,  2t),250  acres  of  wmnls,  30,121  acres  of 
permanent  jjasture,  and  13,828  acres  of  waste 
land.  Meigs  County,  with  a  total  of  265,035 
acres,  first  wrote  52,370  acres  off  the  agri¬ 
cultural  book  as  being  abandomnl  by  owners 
and  so  burdened  with  delinquent  taxes  that 
no  one  would  want  to  assume  title  to  the 
property. 

The  Meigs  County  committiK*  then  desig¬ 
nated  40,333  acres  as  being  submarginal  land 
capable  of  producing  only  small  crop  yields, 
110,500  acres  as  marginal  land  capable  of 
producing  crop  yields  which  would  supi»ort 
a  family  if  farm  produce  sold  at  good  prices, 
and  5:1,718  acres  of  good  farm  land  mostly  in 
bottoms.  The  acreage  of  good  land  in  the 
county  and  that  of  land  abandoned  by  owners 
is  almost  equal. 

A  typical  100-acre  Hancock  County  farm 
has  20  acres  of  corn;  15  acres  of  wheat; 
12  acres  of  oats;  7  acres  of  soybeans,  sugar 
beets,  truck  crops,  or  ijotatoes;  25  acres  of 
hay  and  pasture;  and  21  acres  of  woods 
pasture  and  unpastured  woodlot. 

Forty-five  percent  of  Meigs  County  farms 
average  65  acres  iu  size  and  have  13.7  acres 
of  land  in  crops  annually.  This  class  of 
farm  land  is  valued  at  $9.65  per  acre  on  the 
tax  duplicate;  the  owners  obtain  less  than 
$300  annually  as  total  farm  Income,  and  35 
percent  of  these  submarginal  farms  are  tax- 
delinquent. 

The  Meigs  County  committee  remarks ;  “We 
see  in  place  of  fertile  soil  that  the  original 
settlers  found  a  tired,  worn-out  land.  Many 
of  the  people  on  the  land  also  are  tired  and 
worn  out,  along  with  the  soii,  in  their 
struggle  to  make  a  living.  Many  of  the 
poorer  farms  are  (K-cupied  by  old  people 
whose  children  left  the  land  where  there 
was  no  opiwrtunity  for  another  generation.” 

The  Hancock  County  committee  rc'ports: 
“In  1932,  the  enrollment  of  rural  school 
children  was  4,890  pupils.  In  1938,  the  en¬ 
rollment  was  3,995,  a  loss  of  895  rural  pupils 
in  7  years.  The  total  loss  of  city  and  rural 
pupils  in  the  county  in  those  years  was 
874.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  that  Hancock  County  farms  are 
too  small  and  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  fewer  farms  but  larger  ones.” 

It  becomes  apparent  from  these  suiweys 
made  by  land  use  committeemen  that  farmers 
on  all  types  of  Ohio  land  have  problems 
but  that  these  problems  are  not  identical. 
It  also  is  apparent  that  attempts  to  help 


solve  the  problems  must  be  bastnl  on  local 
conditions  and  not  on  the  average  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  for  the  entire  State. 


Bankers  Hear  of  Land  Use 


In  a  thiw-way  discussion  plunm*d  by 
County  Agent  F.  I>.  \\*ager,  Ciallan  County, 
Wash.,  and  I.4ind  Use  likHmomist  E.  E.  Hupp; 
Director  Italmer,  C(»mmitte<‘mun  W.  A.  Wolf, 
and  Charles  Funkhonser,  a  hx'al  Imnker,  iier- 
f<»rm(Hl  an  (»ral  dissection  of  land  use  planning 
in  the  State  of  Washington  for  the  lieneflt  of 
bankers  attending  the  agricultuial  br(>nkfast 
at  the  Amerh'an  Itankers  Asstsdation  coiwhive, 
Sc'atttle,  S«*ptemtier  27. 

The  discussion,  pnquircMl  in  round-table 
form,  t«M»k  a  little  mort*  tlian  36  ininutin*. 
Various  phases  of  land  use  planning  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  itarticular  emphasis  piaced  on 
land  clearing  with  bulldozers;  management 
of  cut-over  forest  lands;  typt*s  of  soil  i-onser- 
vation  in  various  imrts  of  the  State;  looking 
forward  to  development  of  the  Columbiai 
Itiver  Itasin ;  problems  involved  in  the  switch 
from  horses  and  mules  to  tractors  in  the 
Falouse  country;  and  snbmurgiiial  land  prob¬ 
lems. 

Subject  of  the  discussion  was  Laud  Use  in 
Relation  to  Ranking.  Attention  was  imid  to 
framing  questions  and  answers  so  that  con- 
nei'tion  could  lae  made  with  ade«pmte  financ¬ 
ing.  A  significant  stniement  was  made  by 
Banker  Funkhouser,  who  said:  “Bankers  are 
turning  more  and  more  to  sound  real-estate 
mortgages  instead  of  laonds  for  investments — 
you  can  go  out  and  see  the  land.” 

F.  D.  Yeager  told  tlie  story  of  ck‘aring  land 
with  bulldu»>rs  us  practiced  in  Clallam 
County;  and  E.  E.  Hupp  descrilxHl  the  land- 
purchase  pnagram  in  Stevens  and  I'end  Oreille 
Counties,  which  he  engineered  for  the  AAA. 
I.Jtrge  faarest  caaver,  rainfall,  and  t'olunilaia 
River  Busin  maps  were  suspended  behind  the 
siaeakers,  and,  as  th(>y  mamtioned  a  definite 
loa'ality  in  the  State,  Mr.  Hupp  touched  it 
with  a  bang  wasadam  pointer. 


Have  You  Read? 


The  County  Agent,  by  Gladys  Baka>r,  226  pp. 
Chicago,  Ill.  The  University  aaf  Chicago 
l*ra‘S8,  1939. 


This  basak  is  a  repaart  aaf  an  a)bJaH*tive  study 
of  county  agent  work  maaie  as  a  part  of  the 
raxiuirements  faar  the  d(»gra*e  of  dax'tor  of  phi- 
laasophy  at  Chia-agaa  University. 

Tlie  development  of  county  agent  work  is 
traa'ed  through  three  iieriaads — the  pra‘-war  pe- 
riaad,  the  laaast-war  develaapment  periaad,  anal 
the  laeriod  following  the  aalvent  of  the  actiaui 
praagram.  The  systa>m  aaf  n'sponsibility  of 
the  county  agent  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Servia'e,  State  extensiaan  aaffiav,  axaiinty  appro¬ 
priating  baadia^,  anal  vaaluntary  farmers’  or- 
ganizatiaans  is  anulyzanl  with  purtk'ular 
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atteiitiaan  to  financial  supiaort  and  aalminis-  J 
trative  and  |M>rsonnel  probk^ms.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  Miss  Baika>r  suggests  raxarientatioii  of 
county  agent  aabjax'tivao  and  methaads  bax-iiuse 
of  the  changing  status  aaf  Ameria'un  agricul¬ 
ture*  and  <af  aaiir  a-hunging  national  agrk'ul- 
turul  ixalia-y.  She  siigga^sts  that  the  caaunty 
agent  nea‘ds  to  baH'aame  ns  a’ffan'tive  in  his  anal¬ 
ysis  aaf  the  large  a*a-aanaamic  anal  sax'ial  praata- 
k*ms  aaf  his  caaunty  as  tha-y  radate  to  the 
praatalems  aaf  the  State  and  the  Nation  as  he 
has  Ihoii  in  alistributing  s|KH’iuliZ(‘d  praaject 
saalutiaans  in  the  jaast.  In  aarder  that  his  wiark 
may  ba*  a*ffa'a'tlve  in  the  new  resixansibility, 
she  believa*s  that  it  may  ba*  ak‘sirubla*  to 
a'hange  a*xisting  FaKleral.  State,  anal  laxol  re- 
lationsliiias  anal  that  saame  a-hanges  in  per¬ 
sonnel  training  and  stanalards  us  well  as  in 
suiaervislaan,  source*  aaf  salary,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  aontraal  waaulal  ulsaa  be  ak*sirable. 

Summarizing  her  study.  Miss  Baker  states 
that  in  the  laast  the  aga‘nt  has  adapta*d  hU 
work  to  many  minor  a*mergi‘na-ia*s  and  to  two 
inajaar  a-rises  in  Ameria-an  agriaailture ;  but 
the  future*  ta*st  of  the  aounty  agent  system 
with  its  a*aaaardinutaHl  e-aantrol  will  ak*iH>nd  u|aon 
whetlM*r  the  a‘aaunty  agent  cun  kaop  this  adapt¬ 
ability  to  a-hanging  situations  and  this  re- 
s|xansibility  to  laxiil  graauias  and  yet  combine 
them  with  a  larger  and  maare  objective  na- 
tiaanal  via*wiHaint. 

It  limy  lx*  that  a*e*rtain  aaf  the  praablems  ero- 
plinsiza*d  by  Miss  Baker  arising  fraam  the  three 
States  studia*d  ara*  not  typia-ul  of  extension  * 
work  in  ga*na‘rnl,  jiartia-ulurly  those  praablems  ^ 
relating  tea  caaniUK*ra*ial  aa-tivities  and  ra*lation-  1 
shiias  with  farm  aargunizatiams.  It  is  also 
alifik'iilt  tea  a*onsiik*r  the  flnana’ial  praabia‘ms  of 
a*a:unty  aga*nt  waark  u|aart  fraam  the  financial 
praablems  aaf  exta*nsiaan  waark  as  a  whaale. 
Maari*aaver,  it  shoulal  lx*  ka*pt  in  mind  that 
ielatiaanshi|is  with  na'tiaan  aga*ncia*s  a-hange  so 
nipidly  that  the  pnaix>r  caxanlinatiam  of  ac- 
tlvltk‘8  is  mat  a*asy.  Exta*nsion  administra- 
tairs  anal  su|K*rvisaars  will  find  this  Ixxak  inter- 
a-sting  and  a‘halk*nging. — Karl  Knamt,  United 
State$  nrparlnient  of  Agriculture. 


■  Fifta*a*n  na*w  bull  assax-iatiaaiis  were  or 
ganizaxl  in  PennsyBaniu  last  year,  according 
to  R.  R.  Welch,  Pi*nnsylvania  dairy  extension 
siKX'ialist.  Thera*  were  66  active  bull  as-saa- 
ciations  at  the  lx*ginning  of  the  year.  A  few 
alraap|x‘d  out,  but  with  the  new  oiic*s  then*  are 
naaw  7.5  assax-iations  in  the  State, 


Restoring  the  Trees 


CaannaH‘tia-ut  farm  waama*n  lust  year  s|xan- 
saan*d  a  Stata*-»’ida*  tra*a‘-planting  praaject 
through  their  home  demaanstnition  aargunizn- 
tion  to  rejalaa-e  the  fina*  aakl  tn*a*s  di*stnayeal  by 
the  hurricane  of  1938.  More  than  ‘26,000  trees 
and  shrubs  were  planta*d  on  private  graaunds 
and  uraaunal  chureba's,  sa-haxals,  public  gra*enB, 
and  public  buildings. 
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Who's  Who  Among  the  First  Agents 


g  (t.  W.  OKMS,  district  iiKciit,  Texas,  is  a 
vet<  ran  of  31  years'  s«*rviee  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  oritanixtition  and  lH>Kaii  work  when 
the  Extension  Service  was  known  as  Fanners’ 
Coo|>*‘ra*i^'<‘  Ih'tiioiistnitioii  work.  He  is  a 
pnsiiict  of  the  Texas  iiorinai  schmd  system. 
His  first  aiiiMiintinent  datt's  iaick  to  lh07,  and 
hi*  is  an  authority  on  the  early  days  of  denion- 
siraiioii  work. 

g  JOHN  R.  Ei>MClNT>S,  county  agent  emer¬ 
itus  f«»r  Ihiilas  t’ounty,  Tex.,  entered  county 
ageut  work  in  W«mkI  County,  Tex.,  November 
1, 

Mr.  Etimoud.s  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
county  agents  in  the  State.  His  terracing  and 
farm-<‘ngine<‘ring  activities  were  outstanding. 
Before'  entering  county  agent  work,  he  was 
a  f«‘aclier,  a  Ijiwyer,  and  a  fanner  and  was 
aucts'ssful  at  all  three  occuiMitions.  He  raised 
and  sold  on  Ids  farm  tine  horses  and  mules 
and  was  a  leader  in  his  county  in  farm  ac¬ 
tivities.  His  work  in  Wood  County  as  county 
agricultural  agent  was  sulticiently  mnspicu- 
ous  that  the  State  director  of  extension 
rMiuestisI  that  he  be  transferriHl  to  A.  and  M. 
College  ns  district  agent  I>eceml»er  1,  llilT. 

Sc'n  ing  in  what  is  known  as  the  ranhandle 
District  of  Texas,  he  stimulated  the  wheat 
program  and  later,  in  1B34,  was  made  director 
of  the  wheat  program  under  the  AAA.  In 
liCtT  he  became  si)ecialist  in  small  grains 
and  in  llKiS  was  transferred  to  Dallas  County. 

g  ALBERT  EDMCND  WILKINSON,  ex¬ 
tension  siMs-ialist  in  vegetahlt'  and  land- 
HcaiM'  gardening  in  Connt'cticut,  wiis  gradu- 
ate<l  from  Rlnsle  Island  State  Colk'ge  with 
tile  degrwr  of  B.  S.  in  liKX!.  He  rweived 
the  degriH'  of  M.  S.  fnmi  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  in  1B1G. 

From  liNki  to  llNiS  Mr.  Wilkinson  was 
Imrticulturist  for  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  School 


extend  the  range  of  the  marketing  season. 
He  has  encoiir.igtHl  the  intnaluction  of  new 
cash  cro|)s  and,  by  introduction  of  atiapted 
varieties,  has  enabled  many  growers  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  emps  in  which  it  was  formerly 
believed  that  Connecticut  growers  could  not 
<'omi»ete  in  their  own  markets  with  shlpi)ed-in 
priKhuf.  He  has  Ihs'ii  an  imiM>rtant  factor 
in  the  development  of  Connecticut’s  com¬ 
mercial  imtato  industry.  His  aid  in  grading, 
I)ncking,  and  marketing  has  helptnl  many 
farmers  to  ht'tter  ln<-omes.  Roadside  stands 
and  cviitral  farmei-s’  markets  have  ri'celvetl 
much  of  his  attention. 

■  MRS.  JIABEI,  L.  HARLAN  came  to  the 
Indiana  State  Ih'partnieiit  of  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  on  June  1,  Bill,  and  is  the  second 
oldest  memiter  in  point  of  service  on  the  staff. 
At  tliat  time  the  staff  was  made  up  of  5 
I)eople — the  suiK*rintendent,  as  the  director 
was  then  called,  a  farmers’  Institute  sijecial- 
ist,  an  assistant  in  short  courst's  and  exhibits, 
a  home  et'onomics  sptH'iaiist,  and  a  clerk.  Tlie 
ofti<'e  s|Mict'  consist(*d  of  two  small  rooms. 
Mrs.  Harlan  has  had  tlie  privilege  of  seeing 
the  deiMirtment  grow  and  develop  from  this 
limited  staff  and  scoix*  of  work  to  the  present 
working  .staff  of  76  on  the  resident  staff,  92 
county  agricultural  agents,  20  assistant  county 
agents  and  45  home  demonstration  agents 
whose  work  in  some  form  reaches  every  com¬ 
munity  in  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Harlan’s  major  work  has  l)een  that  6f 
editing  and  preiairing  manuscripts  for  print¬ 
ing  of  practically  all  of  the  238  extension  bulle¬ 
tins,  214  leaflets,  27  annual  reports,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  plwvs  of  miscellaneous  material 
which  have  lieen  i.ssmnl ;  ki'eping  records ; 
handling  vast  (piantities  of  mail ;  and  super¬ 
vising  the  mailing  room  and  tl)e  printing  press 
and  mimeograph  work. 


(In  January  1,  1919,  lie  b(>came  State  leader 
of  louiity  agricultural  agents  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  which  iiosition  he  still  holds.  In  1934 
he  served  for  a  6-month  period  In  the  pro¬ 
gram-planning  section  of  the  AAA,  helping  to 
organize  rural  n'hahilitation  work  under  the 
FERA. 

Since  HKIG  he  has  lH*en  State  executive  oflS- 
cer  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
in  New  Hampsiiire. 

Honored  for  Service 

The  Honorable  A.  Frank  I./ever,  of  (.’olum- 
bia,  S.  was  awarded  the  distinguished 
.service  ruby  by  E{)silon  Sigma  I’hi  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  national  honorary  ex¬ 
tension  fraternity  in  recognition  of  his  work 
as  joint  author  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and 
his  continutsl  strong  sui»port  and  cooiieration 
in  extension  work. 

Three  certificates  of  nx*ognition  for  meri¬ 
torious  st'rvlce  were  given  at  large  to  Bess 
Rowe  wlio,  as  one  of  the  etlitors  of  Farmer’s 
Wife,  has  worked  closely  with  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  for  many  years;  to  Estes  Park 
Taylor,  editor  of  Agricultural  Leaders’  Di¬ 
gest;  and  to  Ella  G.  Agnew,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  home  demonstration  agents  and 
who  Is  now  doing  educational  work  with  the 
WPA  in  Virginia. 

Other  active  State  extension  workers  who 
receiveil  certificates  of  recognition  were : 
Marion  Butters,  New  Jersey ;  Alliert  Kinsman 
Gardner,  Maine;  Stewart  Baker  Shaw,  Mary¬ 
land;  John  A.  Arey,  North  Carolina;  Alfred 
Gaines  Harrell,  Alabama ;  A.  Mayoral  Reinat, 
Puerto  Rico;  Thomas  Poe  (’ooper,  Kentucky; 
James  Earl  McClintock,  Ohio;  Dr.  Z.  M. 
Smith,  Indiana ;  F.  A.  Anderson,  Colorado ; 
VV’illiam  J.  Green,  Washington ;  and  Miss 
Frances  L.  Brown,  Arizona. 

4-H  Gardens 

Two  Rockingham  County  4-H  Clubs  and 
one  Merrimack  County  4-H  Club  shared  top 
honors  as  New  Hampshire’s  champion  4-H 
garden  clubs. 

During  the  year  members  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  4-H  garden  clubs  raised  more  than  300 
acres  of  vegetables.  Most  of  these  vegetables 
were  used  at  home,  but  hundre<ls  of  4-II 
Club  members  made  $!.■)  or  more  by  selling 
tlieir  garden  prixlucts  to  summer  visitors, 
stores,  and  neighbors.  The  vegetable  gardens 
of  the  memliers  averagetl  aliout  1,000  square 
feet. 

The  Mohawk  Garden  Club  of  Epping,  with 
a  total  of  410  points,  topiaxl  all  other  clubs 
of  the  State  in  garden  work.  Nine  of  the 
club’s  10  memliers  had  twice  their  re«iuired 
acreage,  sc-ored  grade  A  on  their  plots,  and 
realize<l  a  labor  Income  of  $15  or  more  from 
their  gardens.  In  addition  to  high  individ¬ 
ual-member  accomplishments,  the  Epping 
group  had  a  local  judging  contest  and  took 
jiart  in  tlie  county  vegetable-judging  contest. 


at  WiMHlIilne,  N.  J.  The  next  2  years  were 
upt'iit  in  farming.  In  1910  he  went  to  the 
Vail  .\gricultural  School  in  Vermont,  where 
he  was  hortitadtiirist  for  2  years.  In  1912 
he  went  to  Cornell  I’nlversity  as  instructor 
and  s|MX'iulist  in  gardening  and  so  remained 
for  6  years.  From  1918  to  1SI21  he  was 
county  agent  in  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.  He 
liecame  vegetable  gardening  siiecialist  for 
the  Extension  Service  of  Connecticut  State 
College  in  February  1921  and  so  remains. 
LaiidscaiM'  gardening  has  Is'en  adde<l  to  his 
duties. 

Since  <-oming  to  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  State.  close 
student  of  marketing  problems,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  helping  grow¬ 
ers  increase  incomes  from  their  farms.  He 
has  heliMsl  to  design  typi's  of  greenhouses 
adapted  to  needs  of  both  large  and  small 
growers  and,  in  other  ways,  has  heliteil  to 


■  E.\RL  P.  ROBINSON  was  the  first  county 
agent  in  Saginaw  County,  Mich.,  having 
oiM'iuxl  his  oflicc  April  1,  1913,  in  a  dark,  left¬ 
over  corner  of  the  basement  of  the  courthouse. 

A  wlieezy,  two-cylinder  automobile  of  1907 
vintage,  which  the  boys  called  his  wood 
burner,  was  his  conveyance  in  good-roads 
season ;  and  various  and  sundry  livery-stable 
nags  servixl  at  other  times. 

He  was  loyally  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
lM)rte<l  by  the  Saginaw  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  aided  by  many  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  county  public-school 
system  and  the  newsiia tiers,  with  the  result 
that  when  he  left  the  county  in  1917  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  county  agent  leader,  county 
agent  work  was  firmly  establislie<l  in  Sag¬ 
inaw  County. 

In  his  new  position  he  supervi.sed  county 
agent  work  in  counties  where  it  was  already 
establisheil  in  his  territory,  and  he  organized 
new  counties  for  the  work. 
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Do  You  Know  .  .  . 


John  W.  Schwab 


A  Quarter-century  Veteron  Who  Has  Taught 
ludiana  Farmers  How  To  Crow  Thrifty  Pigs 


H  JOHN  W.  SCHWAB  started  the  project. 
How  to  Grow  Thrifty  Pigs  on  Any  Farm, 
near  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  1924  with  a  hog 
school.  In  these  schools  county  agents  and 
farmers  took  an  active  imrt  in  learning  how 
to  prevent  common  pig  troubles,  how  to  man¬ 
age  and  feed  pigs  for  early  maturity  and  eco¬ 
nomical  gains,  and  how  to  obtain  highest 
market  prices.  This  first  bog  school  was  an 
incentive  for  all  extension  divisions  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  to  organize  schools.  In  the 
winter  of  1938-39,  370  extension  schools  were 
conducted. 

The  project  on  how  to  grow’  thrifty  pigs, 
in  its  development,  has  had  the  active  coop¬ 
eration  cf  most  o£  the  county  agents  and 
more  than  1,000  farmers  in  the  State.  It 
has  given  the  hog  enterprise  in  Indiana  a 
reputation  with  commission  men  and  meat 
packers  of  producing  the  best  market  hogs  in 
the  Corn  Belt 

As  the  result  of  1  of  the  20  hog  schools 
held  in  January  and  February  1939,  a  lum¬ 
ber  yard  at  Gaston,  Ind.,  made  and  sold 
more  than  230  individual  hog  houses  to  farm¬ 
ers;  and  a  lumber  yard  at  Richmond,  Ind., 
sold  more  than  500  houses  a  year  ago.  The 
use  of  individual  farrowing  bouses  placed  in 
lots  or  fields  free  from  imrasite  and  other 
contamination  is  now  a  common  practice 
among  farmers  in  ail  sections  of  the  State. 
Practically  all  successful  hog  growers  now 
use  the  self-feeder,  starting  when  pigs  are 
2  to  3  weeks  old  and  continuing  until  the 
hogs  are  ready  for  market.  One  project 
demonstrator  in  Miami  County  sold  bis  spring 
pigs  in  August  at  an  average  weight  of  200 
pounds  and  at  a  saving  of  2  months  in  feed¬ 
ing  time  as  compared  with  his  previous 
method  of  feeding.  All  county  agents  in  the 
State  now  recommend  the  self-feeder,  protein 
supplements,  and  legume  pastures  for  hogs  as 
a  result  of  working  in  the  thrifty  pig  project. 

The  Ton  Litter  Club,  under  Mr.  Schwab’s 
direction  since  1930,  is  increasing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  production  of  litters  of  pigs  to  a  ton  or 
more  in  less  than  6  months  on  an  increasing 
number  of  farms  each  year.  In  1938  a  coop¬ 
erator  in  this  project  had  more  than  14  tons 
of  spring  pigs  to  market  from  14  litters  when 
the  herd  averaged  170  days  of  age.  More 
than  2,000  ton  litters  h„ve  been  officially 
recorded. 

Mr.  Schw’ab  has  obtained  the  cooperation 
of  the  officials  of  the  Indianapolis  Union 
Stodcyards  to  conduct  a  ton-litter  hog  show 
annually.  As  a  result,  the  type,  quality,  and 


market  finish  of  hogs  in  the  State  is  rapidly 
improving.  The  farmers,  all  members  of  the 
Ton  Litter  Club  in  1938,  exhibited  more  than 
500  head.  These*  hogs  soid  for  more  tlian 
$9,000. 

M(»re  than  10  years  ago,  Mr.  Schwab  was 
made  executive  secretary  of  the  Indiana  As¬ 
sociation  of  Expert  Swine  Judges.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  has  had  a  direct  influence  in  the 
improvement  and  uniformity  of  judging  local 
4-H  pig-club  shows  of  the  State.  Judges  re¬ 
ceiving  certificates  are  trained  to  place  bogs 
in  the  show  ring  on  a  merit  basis,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  club  members  and  farmers  practical  in¬ 
formation  in  herd  improvement  and  the  type 
of  hog  most  desired  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Schwab  received  his  B.  S.  degree  at 
Iowa  State  College  in  1913  and  the  follow’ing 
September  came  to  Purdue  University  to  do 
extension  work  in  animal  husbandry  at  farm¬ 
ers’  short  courses.  He  received  a  regular 
appointment  July  1,  1914,  thus  becoming  one 
of  the  first  men  to  be  employed  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914. 

From  the  beginning  until  about  1920,  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  animal  husbandry  consisted 
of  lectures  at  farmers’  short  courses,  farm 
tours,  special  meetings,  judging  livestock  at 
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local  shows  and  county  fairs,  and  prepa-ing 
large  livestoc’k  and  educational  exhibits  for 
the  State  fair  and  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition. 

Today  the  swine  extension  work,  under  Mr. 
Sc’hwab’s  able  leadership,  is  highly  devel¬ 
oped,  with  county  agents  and  county  swine 
committees  working  in  every  county.  He  has 
prepared  a  number  of  bulletins  and  leaflets 
on  swine  production.  One  bulletin.  How  to 
Handle  the  Broml  Sow  and  Her  Litter,  has 
had  a  circulation  of  more  than  140,000  copies. 


4-H  Marketing 


Kansas  4-H  Club  members  are  beginning 
to  practice  what  the  agricultural  specialists 
have  l)een  preaching  about  raising  good  cattle 
and  bundling  them  straight  through  to  the 
actual  sale  on  the  market.  During  Septem¬ 
ber  and  part  of  October,  six  auction  sales 
were  held  especially  for  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  Kansas  City  Livestock  Ex¬ 
change.  Packer  buyers  bid  on  the  ralves 
in  auction  after  a  sifting  C(>mmittee  had 
sorted  out  the  calves  which  did  not  have 
enough  finish.  Tliesi*  calves  were  sold  on  the 
open  market. 

Frank  S.  Biirson.  marketing  si)eciallst,  su- 
penis«Hl  these  4-H  baby-beef  salt's,  and  he 
reiiorts  that  the  September  sales  alone  en¬ 
abled  287  calves  to  go  through  the  market. 

F<»r  several  years  the  Kansas  City  Live¬ 
stock  Exchange  has  cooperated  with  the  State 
4-H  Club  department  in  enabling  club  mem¬ 
bers  to  get  the  valuable  exi)erlence  of  mar¬ 
keting  their  l>nby  beeves.  Sales  similar  to 
these  also  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
4-H  fat-stock  show  which  was  held  in 
Wichita. 


Better  Homes 


Records  of  home-inade  homes  and  better- 
homes  prognims  in  Arkansas  show  that  4,.'k>4 
new  rural  homes  were  built  this  year.  Use 
of  native  materials  and  home  labor  in  the 
construction  with  the  help  and  advice  of  tlie 
Extension  Service  result«*d  in  a  saving  of 
about  $857,000. 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 


American  National  Live  Stock  Association 
Convention.  Denver,  Colo.,  January  11-13. 

National  Western  St(K*k  Show,  Denver,  Colo., 
January  13-20. 

National  Tobacco  Distributors’  Convention, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  January  17-20. 

Southern  Agricultural  Workers’  Bleeting,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  February  7-8. 

Southwest  Texas  Boys’  Fat  Stock  Show,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  February  21-24. 

Eastern  States  Regional  Conference,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  February  28-Marcb  2. 

Southwestern  Exposition  and  Fat  Stock  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  8-17. 
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Discussion  Meetings 

Farmers  of  Menominee  County,  Mleh., 
want  more  discussion  meetings  simiiar  to  last 
year's  crop  meetings.  The  discussions  were 
based  on  a  set  of  questions  on  crop  manage¬ 
ment  that  each  farmer  would  eventually 
liave  to  figure  out  In  his  own  planting  pr«>- 
grain.  Several  answers  were  suggested  for 
each  question,  and  the  farmers  selected  the 
best  answers.  Following  this,  the  crops 
specialists  who  had  made  up  the  questions 
led  a  discussion  on  each  question. — H.  D. 
Kuhn,  county  agticuttural  agent,  Menominee 
County,  Mieh. 

More  Help  Needed 

May  I  suggest  a  feature  for  the  Extension 
Servk'e  Review?  Naturally,  I  am  interested 
in  knowing  how  other  county  agents  handle 
their  office  and  field  work.  Why  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  publish  articles  on  the  set-up 
of  county  agents’  offices  and  plans  of  work 
and  present  each  month  three  or  four  short 
stories  in  the  nature  of  a  visit  to  the  county 
agent’s  oflke,  or  a  trip  with  the  county  agent 
to  the  field,  telling  Just  how  he  handles  some 
of  the  details  of  his  work? 

For  example,  we  have  a  system  here  in  the 
Elmira  office  which  keeps  my  desk  clear  of 
all  mall,  so  that  when  I  arrive  at  the  ofllw 
in  the  morning  I  find  nothing  on  my  desk  ex¬ 
cept  the  current  day’s  mall.  In  my  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  county  agents,  I  find  many 
of  them  curious  altout  this  procedure. — L.  H. 
Woodtrard,  county  agricultural  agent,  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  V. 

Extension  Newspaper 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  I'end  Oreille 
County,  Wash.,  do  not  take  any  local  news- 
pap(‘rs,  and  it  is,  theref(»re,  difficult  to  reach 
them  with  news  articles.  As  a  solution,  back 
in  11185,  I  started  a  monthly  news  letter 
railed  The  Fend  Oreille  Farmer  which  is  sent 
to  all  the  farmers  in  the  county,  informing 
them  of  extension  activities  such  as  results 
of  demonstrations,  notices  of  meetings,  4-H 
Club  work,  and  timely  topics  concerning  agri¬ 
culture  and  home  economics.  On  the  third 
Saturday  of  every  month  the  rural  mail 
carriers  deliver  these  circular  letters  to  some 
IXIO  farm  homes.  The  farmers  look  for  them. 
As  a  timesaver,  the  letters  are  all  stamped 
“Agricultural  Ilox  Holders”  Instead  of  being 
individually  addrt>ssed;  and  the  postmasters 
and  mail  carriers  cooperate  in  a  very  fine 
manner  in  handling  this  mail.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  get  out  this 
monthly  edition,  but  the  results  more  than 
compensate  me  for  my  efforts.  The  farmers 
seem  to  appr(‘ciate  this  means  of  keeping 
postisl  on  things  they  should  know,  and  I 
helieve  that  a  notic'e  puitlisbed  in  The  Pend 
ftreille  Farmer  la  almost  sure  to  reach 
them. — Valley  11’.  Long,  agrieullural  agent, 
I  PentI  (ireiUe  County,  Wash. 


This  is  a  place  where  agents  are  invited 
to  express  their  ideas  and  opinions  about 
anything  which  seems  important  to  them. 
Those  things  which  please,  bother,  or  help 
one  agent  in  his  work  are  just  the  things 
which  prove  valuable  to  other  agents. 


Pictorial  Review 

Tile  adage  of  “seeing  is  l»elieving”  has 
proved  to  be  true  in  my  work  in  Oliver 
County,  N.  Dak.,  acx-ording  to  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  extension  pictures  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  my  offlc‘e. 

A  revolving  display  ruck  showing  pictures 
of  Oliver  County  folks,  their  livestock,  crop- 
demonstration  plots,  and  4-H  Club  activities 
has  created  much  interest  and  caused  many 
comments  among  farmers,  4-H  Club  members, 
and  homemakers  who  .stoi>  at  the  extension 
office.  The  cost  of  the  rack  was  yi.19. 

I  also  keep  a  picture  album  called  “Ex¬ 
tension  Sliots”  on  a  desk  where  farmers  may 
look  through  it  while  they  are  waiting  in  the 
offic<*.  These  picture's  show  4-H  Club  work, 
activities  of  bomemakers’  clubs,  agricultural 
conservation  projects,  and  livestoe-k  and  crop 
demonstrations.  The  pictures  were  taken 
during  my  extension  visits  throughout  the 
••ounty.  When  visiting  4-H  groui)s  I  take  the 
picture  album  along,  as  4-H  boys  and  girls 
enjoy  seeing  what  other  4-H  Club  members 
in  the  county  are  doing. — H.  J.  McLeod, 
county  agent,  Oliver  County,  N.  Dak. 


More  Land  Use  Planning 

I  read  with  interest  all  the  articles  on  lainl 
use  planning  in  the  Kevikw.  I  like  them. 
I  should  like  to  read  an  article  having  to  do 
with  land  use  planning  as  applieil  to  counties 
having  a  large  numiter  of  iteople  who  live  on 
small  tracts  or  farms  but  work  in  iialustries 
and  do  iNirt-time  farming  to  supplement  their 
main  incomes  derlve<l  from  the  fjictories. 
Many  of  these  jieople  are  not  employetl  the 
year  n»und,  tind  they  (srupy  a  large  itstrt 
of  the  land.  Is  there  any  land  use  planning 


iH'ing  dune  in  Ni>w  England?  What  is  iH'ing 
dune  in  this  respect  in  the  mountainous  re¬ 
gions? 

The  anniversary  ft'ature,  Who’s  Who 
■  Among  the  First  County  ‘Agents,  is  interest-  ’ 
ing.  It  apiH‘als  to  my  curio.sity.  1  like  to 
know  if  I  have  ever  met  or  heard  of  any  of 
them.  I  met  one  of  the  men  wliose  pictures 
apis'ur  on  page  l.">8  some  time  ago  while  at¬ 
tending  the  International  Livestock  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. — K.  F.  McHenry,  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  Allegany  County,  Md. 


What  Do  You  Like? 

It  Is  through  the  Review  that  county 
agents  can  get  awiuainted  with  what  is  going 
<111  in  other  States  <»f  the  Nation.  I  liketl  the 
two  articles  appearing  in  the  Octolx*r  number 
on  c(K>rdinat('d  county  planning  and  should 
like  to  read  more  of  the  details  as  to  how 
thest*  county  programs  are  carrleil  out. 

I  also  like  the  features  such  as  Who’s 
Who  .Among  the  First  County  Agents,  and 
when  I  have  time  I  read  the  page.  My  Point 
of  View,  which  I  think  is  very  good  if  those 
who  contribute  to  this  page  are  actually 
giving  their  point  of  view. — >/.  H.  O'Dell, 
county  agricultural  agent,  Maricopa  County, 
Ariz. 


Review  Fills  a  Need 

The  Review  Is  to  me  a  magazine  for  iier- 
sonal  improvement  and  my  only  opportunity 
to  see  what  the  county  agents  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  are  doing.  It  is  our  closest  and  about 
our  oidy  connection  with  fellows  from  other 
States.  In  these  two  ways,  it  is  serving  a 
great  need  among  us. — Byron  Dyer,  county 
agricultural  agent,  Bulloch  County,  Oa. 
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TOWARD  SECURITY 


By  next  July  more  than  13,000  former  tenant  farmers,  aided  by  a  loan  from  the  t 
Farm  Security  Administration,  will  have  become  farm  owners.  f  'j 

The  Tenant  Purchase  loans  are  made  for  a  period  of  40  years  and  carry  an  | 

,  _  “  ~  '-i  ' 

interest  rate  of  3  percent.: 

I 

This  is  the  third  year  the  program  has  been  in  operation.  Already  6,180  | 

% 

tenants  have  obtained  a  farm  of  their  own;  by  June  30,  1940,  approximately  | 
7,000  additional  loans  will  be  made  in  1,300  counties. 

i 

For  furth«r  information  concoming  thooo  loans  writs  to 


FARIVE  SECURITY  ADIVIINISTRATION 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


